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THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


OCTOBER, 1910. 


THE PREDICTION OF HUMAN CONDUCT: A 
STUDY IN BERGSON.* 


B. BOSANQUET. 


1. The root of Bergson’s views lies in his idea of ‘dura- 
tion’ as contrasted with that of mathematical time or 
time spatially symbolized, or taken as the measure of 
change in inorganic nature. 

The mathematician’s time, as I understand the con- 
trast which Bergson draws, is symbolized by the uniform 
movement of a point, and his time-units are the imaginary 
successive positions of such a point, which he speaks of as 
T, T, T;. Their meaning, as the mathematician em- 
ploys them, is that a certain configuration of physical 
points coincides with each of these supposed positions 
of the uniformly moving point. Their meaning, there- 
fore, has no reference at all to the intervals traversed by 
the imaginary point. They mark a number of simul- 
taneities, or correspondences, between positions of dif- 
ferent points and the position of the uniformly moving 
point. 

As a proof of this it is pointed out (what the present 
writer has drawn attention to in combating the idea of 
absolute time), that if we suppose all physical move- 








*An address delivered at University College, Cardiff. This was an 
attempt to make clear Bergson’s position on certain questions to a general 
audience. It may be of interest to general readers; and it indicates an 
attitude to his views which I believe to be the right one. 
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2 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
ments to halve or to double their actual velocity, the 
change would not affect any mathematical formula, so 
long as the ratios of all the units to each other were pre- 
served. The series of positions would run past faster 
or slower, but it would be no less complete, and there 
would be nothing to indicate the change of absolute 
velocity. 

Time, thus conceived, is not cumulative. It carries 
along with it nothing of the past. If a configuration re- 
curs, it is as if it were a new thing. The fact that it is 
a recurrence in no way affects the points composing it. 
Hence, a previous position can be identically repeated; 
for repetition awakens nothing of the past, and thus 
makes no difference. In a word, such a conception of 
time excludes the notion of history. Nothing is gained 
or carried forward. In the intervals between the posi- 
tions, the system might as well not be. 

Duration proper, on the other hand, is one with life, 
or rather, with living. Its successive parts are essen- 
tially not homogeneous nor uniform; it is the experience 
of a being radically progressive and creative, whose 
states or acts are not outside one another, but carry their 
past with them. This is why the experience is essentially 
creative, productive of novelty. It is always gaining, by 
the addition of the new to an old which is retained. For 
such an experience, as opposed to mathematical time as 
above described, the intervals are the reality. It is what 
it is, by living through them; growing and changing, 
gaining in every moment. Hence in this case no true 
repetition is possible. But there is a history, and the 
movement is irreversible. No prior state can be truly 
repeated. The fact of its being ‘repeated’ would be 
enough to make it different, because its prior occurrence, 
and what has come between, have ex hypothesi left their 
mark. 

Now Bergson makes his general complaint against 
both philosophy and common sense, that we confuse true 
and false duration; we confuse life with the uniform 
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THE PREDICTION OF HUMAN CONDUCT. 


movement of a point; in a word, we confuse time with 
space. 

For all our common wants and common sense are pro- 
foundly falsified by space perception and the analogy of 
space. Language, practical social needs, current natural 
science, are all of them deformed by spatial distine- 
tions,—e. g., by the distinction of things, objects in 
space, which is rooted in practice and governs language. 
Concepts of things and events are all practical and spatial 
(it is almost the same) at root. They provide us with a 
scheme of what is where, and what happens when. This is 
all we want to know,—when or where we must act to be 
dealing with the due situation or configuration. The coin- 
eidence of an act with the relevant state of facts is what 
matters to us. The interval is as unimportant to our com- 
mon sense as to the mathematician. Our intelligence is 
at home in geometry and mechanism, in repetitions of 
occurrences according to law. Its motto is ‘Same pro- 
duces same,’ ‘Same cause produces same effect.’ In face 
of genuine life, genuine duration, it is bewildered. True, 
we can make to ourselves a picture, as we imagine, of 
history and continuous occurrence. But (it is a con- 
stant and characteristic simile in Bergson) our picture 
of duration is only a cinematograph picture. We snap- 
shot in our minds a number of successive positions of 
occurrences, and by running them rapidly past our men- 
tal vision, we produce or reproduce what seems to be an 
experience of duration,—of continuous living, of unin- 
terrupted time. But the thing is an illusion, like the 
bioscopic picture itself. We have not, in gathering these 
images, recorded the experience of the lapse of living. 
Our images mark the ends of short intervals; and they 
give us no record, represent no intimate apprehension, 
of the intervals themselves. 

So it is our tendency in all our current reflection to 
confound duration with so-called uniform time. But this 
time is really space, 7. e., succession symbolized by the 
uniform movement of a point. We think of ourselves 
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as being in time, just as we think of a thing’s being in 
time, i. e., as passing through a succession of events. 
Our very self is disguised by superficial connections as 
in hypnotic suggestion, or association of an idea with 
an act. And thus we actually fail to enter into our own 
true duration. We are called in the morning and get up; 
we have made it a routine connection, almost of the type 
of ‘pull the trigger and the gun goes off.’ The percep- 
tion releases the action. 

2. Hence Bergson’s criticism of determinism and in- 
determinism alike. Both, he urges, are rooted in the 
spatial symbolism of time. We state, as the crucial ques- 
tion, ‘‘Could I have done otherwise than I did?’’ In 
stating the question thus, we substitute for the experience 
of duration the picture of a hypothetical point traversing 
a uniform line, and, ex hypothesi, to an end which we 
already know. Then, in order to express the fact of 
choice, we are driven to imagine the moving point con- 
fronted by a bifureation of the line; one way leading 
to X, the other to Y, and the moving point as oscillating 
between them, before it takes one of the two alternative 
routes. 

All this means that we have split up the living self, 
which has all sorts of tendencies within it, by which it 
grows and develops its action,—we have split this up into 
an indifferent point and two tracks lying outside it, such 
as can be retraversed in our quasi-mathematical thought. 
This is really a gratuitous imagery. The developing 
consciousness, holding together within itself varying in- 
clinations, and developing by their means into something 
new at every moment, is altogether a different thing. 
So, however common sense states the question of free- 
dom, it naturally represents it in sharp verbal or spatial 
distinctions. Could I have done otherwise than I did? 
Could the point, which has gone to X, have gone to Y 
instead? 

This statement of the question, Bergson urges, how- 
ever you answer it, in the end gives up the game to the 
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determinist. You have split up the conscious life into 
lines and points in space; and if you take account of 
the knowledge which ex hypothesi you possess, you are 
driven to admit that the point was moving, all along, to 
X or to Y, and therefore was not an indifferent point. 
The indeterminist may assert, ‘‘You could have done 
otherwise; at the place of bifurcation, it was still open 
to the moving point to travel to Y, instead of traveling 
as it did, to X.’’ But that is wilfully using only a part 
of his knowledge, which tells him what you really did, 
1. e., that you did the action X, and therefore, according 
to this mode of representation, were all along going to 
do the action X. 

The fault which makes this result inevitable is rep- 
resenting time as space. Real time, or duration, is the 
growth of a being which contains the two lines,—the con- 
flicting tendencies,—and much more besides, within it- 
self; and it will develop at a certain stage into a certain 
action. But there is no indifferent point, no homogeneous 
line, and no ready-made alternative routes, lying there 
like roads on a map, or objects waiting for choice on a 
counter. You cannot think back in spatial terms and say, 
I, being what I was before and after, was there, as I 
might be again, between these two alternatives laid down 
for me. This all comes from mapping your course after 
the action, like a route laid down and existent in space. 
It in no way corresponds to the nature of an action. An 
action is not free because some other action ‘could have 
been done,’ or unfree because the other ‘could not have 
been done.’ It is free, if it is free at all, because of a 
certain character in itself, which is not present in all ac- 
tions, and where present, is present in various degrees. 

3. What is a free action? A free action is one which 
expresses the whole ‘me.’ That, of course, is not a new 
thing to say. If Bergson has a new point to make in 
saying it, this point lies in his hostility to our current 
self. For him, this is a sort of crust over our true or 
fundamental self, formed by language, common-place 
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education, traditional ideas, social practice and social 
relations. In all this, he sees the enemy, the influence of 
spatial distinction and the spatial symbol of time, as ex- 
pressed in the external world of things and the connec- 
tions of simultaneous events, and the connection of events 
with the conduct which follows on them by a mechanical 
routine or habit of reaction. All this he thinks of, to 
repeat the phrase, as a crust! formed over the true self 
which lies in immediate experiences, in feelings in the 
depths of personality. ‘‘To act without a reason is often 
the best reason.’’ What does guide us when we are free 
is differently phrased as ‘‘the total of our sentiments,’’ 
‘four personal idea of happiness and honor.’’ But, as a 
rule, Bergson is hostile to the term idea. He is inclined 
to identify it with all that he opposes to the true person- 
ality, with a superficial idea, a hypnotic or quasi-hyp- 
notic suggestion,? which makes up a great part of what 
we mistake for ourselves. ‘‘Many people,’’ Bergson 
says, ‘‘never do a free action at all,’’ 7. e., they act from 
routine in which by association the occurrence releases 
the deed; they act out of purely formal and traditional 
conceptions of social duty. They never enter into them- 
selves and ask themselves what they, as complete per- 
sonalities, really want. ‘‘They never once possess their 
souls,’’ as Matthew Arnold has it. They are dominated 
by associationist images, and their mind is fixed not on 
their spiritual growth, the life and development of their 
whole being, but so to speak, on what is to be done when 


2If I remember right, he does not refer to Wordsworth: 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


*It will be remembered that for M. Tarde our consciousness of the social 
self as our own is of the nature of a hypnotie illusion. ‘‘Les lois de 
l’imitation,’’ p. 83: ‘‘L’état social, comme 1’état hypnotique, n’est qu’une 
forme du réve, un réve de commande et un réve en action. N’avoir que 
des idées suggerées et les croire spontanées; telle est l’illusion propre 
au sonnambule, et aussi bien 4 1’homme social.’’ The conception be- 
trays a total failure to apprehend the nature of identity. 
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the hour strikes, and the half-hour, and the hour after 
that. They live not in the lapse of duration, but in the 
conjunctures of occurrence. This is, as I understand it, 
the connection between his disparagement of the super- 
ficial self, and his theory of the defective symbolization 
of duration by space. 

4, Now we are prepared to consider Bergson’s view of 
prediction in case of human conduct. From the above 
conception of duration flows a clear distinction between 
(1) prediction concerning purely natural events, e. g., 
in astronomy, and (2) prediction in matters of human 
conduct. 

In the former case you have only to deal with time 
units, as described above, which are in effect merely 
numbers, imaginary points in a uniform movement, and 
do not depend upon the intervals they divide. Predic- 
tion in this case only means, as it were, making them 
pass you very fast; reducing the intervals between them 
to almost nothing; doing the work of millenniums in a 
few minutes. This, as we saw above, makes no essential 
difference in the work to be done. All the occurrences 
occur without change; the time units are rattled off; 
only the intervals between them are shorter than those 
which occur in fact. In this case you can do the thing 
before it occurs, without affecting its nature. And this 
is everywhere the true essential of prediction. You can 
predict, where and in as far as you can do a thing be- 
fore it happens or is done, and not elsewhere or other- 
wise. 

In the life of conscious being the case is different. 
Here duration is a cause; the intervals are experienced 
in transitions of feeling; and to shorten one of them is 
to change the quality and outcome of its content. Shorten 
your day by one half, and you have cut out half the 
actual felt experience of it. 

True, as appeared above, it is possible to run over 
past experiences very quickly in the memory; and hence 
it may seem that they undergo no alteration by a change 
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of the duration which they occupy. But the fact is not 
really so. To run them over in this way, it is essential 
to have named them; and by naming them they are es- 
sentially altered. They are made into concepts, extracts 
or essences, comparable to the things and events of com- 
mon sense. Language is one of the great falsifiers; one 
of the great agents in the conspiracy to turn time dura- 
tion into the spatial symbol of time. This distrust of 
language is remarkable, and from a philosophical point 
of view, ominous. However, it is the present point. 
Our experiences, thus recalled and reviewed, are no 
longer what they were in immediate experience, and 
would no longer suggest to us the results which in actual 
experience they would produce. Therefore, prediction 
being essentially to do a thing before it is done, you are 
in the case of human conduct shut up to two alternatives. 

(Note at this point that Bergson makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between probable prediction, based upon a man’s 
past conduct, and absolute prediction, claiming to rest 
upon calculation. We shall see that this distinction co- 
incides with one drawn long ago by Mr. Bradley in 
‘*Ethical Studies’’ (1876). Bergson appears to make 
too little of the type of prediction which he admits, when 
he denies that it is a true link between past and future.) 

The case is, you, A, are to predict the course of action 
of B absolutely and by strict calculation or deduction 
from detailed data, not by mere analogy to conduct in 
previous circumstances. Then there are two sub-cases. 
You, A, may have the factors of B’s duration (sentiments, 
motives, impulses) present in your mind symbolically, 
i. e., through language and in the medium of knowledge. 
Then, as we have seen to be Bergson’s view, the factors 
are not in A’s mind what they are or will be or have been 
in B’s mind. You cannot indicate their several intensities 
and their consequent result and bearing within the per- 
sonal life, unless you know the total course of life within 
which they are to behave as factors. And this would be 
to know precisely what you are challenged to predict. 
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You can have these factors in your mind, that of A, 
beforehand by way of knowledge and communication 
through language; but then you do not possess them in 
their aspect of forces and portions of a life. They are 
stripped of the power to grow and combine and produce 
the result which, in their true duration, they would pro- 
duce. A cannot, in this way, do B’s action before it is 
done. Granting that he can intellectually possess the 
data, they will not, for him, live the life which belongs 
to them.* 

Or again, you, A, may possess the factors, actually, 
as they are, experiencing their value and intensity and 
power, and not merely possessing these data in an in- 
tellectual shape. But then it would inevitably follow that 
your, A’s, ‘duration’ would be one and the same with 
that of the person B whose future action is to be pre- 
dicted. And that means that you are one and the same 
with him; for any deviation, a different body, a differ- 
ent date or life-history, would destroy some of the living 
experience necessary to the result. Therefore you fail 
in one of the conditions of prediction. You, A, would be 
doing B’s act, but you would not be doing it beforehand. 
You would have turned into B, and be doing the act 
when and as B actually does it. 

5. So, to sum up Bergson’s view. By calculation, after 
the manner of astronomy, you can never predict a course 
of consciousness. For a course of consciousness can never 
be possessed apart from its own duration. You can pre- 
dict, of course, probably, from knowledge of individual 
character and its expression in analogous situations. But 
that is not the kind of prediction in question. You can- 
not predict demonstratively from previous knowledge of 
psychical factors, because they have not their full nature 





*Mr. Bradley, in stating the alternative of prediction by calculation, re- 
quires it to be from data such as can exist before the birth of B. Bergson 
apparently admits rather more, in suggesting that the actual factors of 
B’s mind should be present as data to A. 
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except in being experienced. And you cannot take refuge 
in applying the idea of causation to the psychical nexus. 
Causation has no meaning in conscious duration, because 
repetition is there impossible, for the reason pointed out 
above; and the principle of causation ‘Same produces 
same’ only applies where true or precise repetition can 
take place, i. e., only in mathematical time, but not in 
duration. For in duration there can never be any recur- 
rence of the same. 

Freedom then is the relation of the concrete ‘me’ to 
its action. This relation is indefinable; because, if fixed 
in a conception, and analyzed, it drops out the nature of 
creative novelty which belongs to true duration, and you 
find yourself handling the spatial chart of time, and not 
the living experience. Thus every definition of free- 
dom must establish determinism; and yet determinism is 
false. 

6. The above view, as I observed, coincides in certain 
points with that of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘Ethical Studies.’’ 
Calculation of a man’s conduct from pre-natal data, it is 
there observed, if possible, would be objectionable in the 
highest degree to the plain man. Whereas prediction 
based on experience of an individually formed character, 
as displayed in his habitual action, is an everyday fact, 
and is not objectionable, but on the whole acceptable, to 
the plain man. And, in general agreement with Bergson, 
it is there pointed out that the instinctive objection of a 
reasonable man is not against foreknowledge, but against 
what I may summarize as ‘reduction.’ What a man 
minds, is being treated as something different from what 
he feels himself to be; as something that can be mastered 
from the outside and put together out of alien data or 
factors; out of circumstances and conditions disparate 
with himself. He does not dislike being known and un- 
derstood as he really is, or at least as the sort of being 
he takes himself to be. What he dislikes is a process of 
understanding which seems to imply that he is not in the 
least the sort of being he takes himself to be. So far 
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Bergson’s views have a great deal in common with the 
best idealism. 

But his opposition seems to be limited, so far as Eng- 
lish philosophy is concerned, to such writers as Bain and 
Mill. And he therefore appears not to meet the conten- 
tions of idealism in their developed form. Idealism 
would, I imagine, accompany him in his campaign against 
associationism, but would make other demands as against 
his own anti-intellectualism. 

Here are some points by which such a criticism might 
be illustrated. 

(1) The principle of intelligence is not bare identity, 
as Bergson throughout maintains. Causation, as the 
principle of science, is not dependent on mere repetition 
of conditions. Therefore this alleged distinction‘ be- 
tween life and inorganic nature,—that causation is a 
principle which can apply to the latter and not to the 
former, ceases to be tenable. Everywhere, intelligence 
lies in the tracking of the universal, which is continuity 
through difference, essentially creative, and not depend- 
ent on unchanged recurrence. On the contrary, such 
recurrence is essentially destructive of intelligent com- 
prehension, by leaving nothing for it to comprehend. 
Bergson, as it seems to me, is not really disposed to accept 
the extreme mathematical theory of homogeneous units 
of matter, but employs it as a reductio ad absurdum, by 
making it typical of the operations of intelligence and the 
principle of causation. But, as described by him and by 
other critics, it is not identical with either; and you can- 
not at once apply it as a reductio ad absurdum, and as- 
sign it as the true principle of investigation in the inor- 
ganic world. In short, the distinction between true dura- 
tion and the spatial symbolism of time,—which may be 
a working abstraction,—is one thing. But the sugges- 
tion that the latter gives the true characteristic of actual 





*It is a distinction which Hegel maintains up to a certain point, but not 
absolutely. 
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inorganic nature, and that it is adequate to the operation 
of intelligence and the nexus of causation, is altogether 
another thing. 

(2) We find the same bias in the disparagement of 
thought, language, ideals, social relations. The general 
conception is that articulateness involves falsity. 
‘*Reality is richer than thought.’’ Life, feeling, person- 
ality, become unknowable things in themselves. We are 
watching the rise of a new agnosticism, which necessarily 
develops into a new pessimism. It is always pessimism 
which tells you that ideas, language, social relations, take 
you away from the depths of reality and from the springs 
of life and feeling. 

(3) To this point of view belongs the neglect of the 
conception that psychical sequence and the genesis of ac- 
tions may be knowable as logically determined, though 
not, or not merely, a case of causation. We know that 
logic is latent in the most casual association, and this 
fact might give us a clue by which logical determination 
might be regarded as the true mode of initiative where 
free causes® are at work. Thus much might be known 
and understood about the action of human beings with- 
out, or in addition to, prediction by calculation. Reduc- 
tion might be avoided, but so also might the agnosticism 
of personality, into which the modern movement is falling 
as the opposite extreme. 

If the three points just referred to were rectified, what 
is valuable in Bergson’s attitude might be retained, while 
the agnosticism would go. Freedom of action might be 
held a logical mode of initiative, though not in the com- 
mon sense a causal one. This would give a much better 
prospect of reconciliation with a causal system of na- 
ture, and with the whole of individuality, which is muti- 
lated by the agnosticism we have described. 

For example: Bergson rightly complains of the bad 





5 Tt is noticeable that the term ‘free cause’ is common to Bergson and to 
Green. 
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habit of taking very trivial choices as the tests of free- 
dom; mere cases of routine where the whole personality 
does not ‘vibrate.’ He likes to think of the typical choice 
as what happens when an appeal is made to your whole 
passionate nature, and it rises up and defies tradition 
and you do something worth calling new. Now I am dis- 
posed to turn the same objection in another way. It has 
always seemed to me that the really typical choices, those 
which show human freedom and the true nature of in- 
itiative at their fullest, are the great logical choices 
which occupy years in the making, as when a man chooses 
his religion, or his profession, or his political party, work- 
ing by long processes of suggestion and elimination, till 
he has found, or nearly found, a self-expression which 
includes the whole of him, and in which therefore he can 
rest. Well, but, it may be said, this is to make the 
typical choice nothing less than the whole process of ex- 
perience which constitutes a man’s life. So it is, no 
doubt, and so, I hold, it ought to be. If the free act is 
the act which expresses the whole self, it is here if any- 
where that you get it. I certainly agree that you do not 
get it in the trivial choice,—am I or am I not free to 
blow out this candle?—but neither, I think, do you get it 
at all completely in moments of rebellion against tradi- 
tion and of upheaval of the whole passionate nature. 
You get it most fully, and see the working of it most 
plainly, when the self has time and opportunity to search 
for and to find the expression that is really appropriate 
to it. And it is in as far as referred to such a process, 
and as stages in it, that momentary choices have their 
freedom. 

When we take such a point of view, and return to the 
conception that ideas have hands and feet, and get rid 
of the agnosticism of personality, we are able to draw 
a deeper result from the discussion of foreknowledge, 
while adhering to Bergson’s and Mr. Bradley’s main re- 
sults. Let us recall Bergson’s own main principles in 
dealing with prediction. Prediction means doing a thing 
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before it is done.6 And you can do this for conscious 
beings as far as, but only as far as, you are the same with 
them. Now if we abandon agnosticism, acknowledge 
identity as something other than tautology, and accept 
ideas as the fullest form of finite experience, a good deal 
follows from this. 

Both the world, and intelligence, we should be able to 
say, are in principle one. It is possible in various de- 
grees for individuals to contain others, and to be iden- 
tical with them. This is illustrated in the history of in- 
ventions, which so constantly shows independent lives 
working out to the same conclusion at the same time; or 
in the logic of practice applied to the great problems of 
statesmanship, when an earlier mind will lay down the 
lines on which all subsequent minds must and will pro- 
ceed for, say, a century to come. Or more generally, in 
the relation of great thinkers to those who come after 
them, or in common life of men who have great capacity, 
to those whose performances are wholly covered by theirs. 
Or ultimately, in so far as we can conceive the relation 
of the individual to God in religion as one of identity and 
inclusion, the supposed difficulty of foreknowledge falls 
away. 

It may be said that this sort of inelusion or covering, 
as when a minor philosopher moves wholly within the 
orbit of a greater thinker, is not the ‘prediction’ which 
forms the difficulty. It does not tell us whether or whom 
a man will marry or how long he will live, or what he will 
die of. I leave these two latter instances, although they 
are not in point, because the fact that they occur to one 
so naturally is in itself significant. They are not matters 
of conduct but of natural causation, and therefore they 
do not illustrate the prediction of conduct. They do not. 
But are they not just typical of the incidents which most 
readily spring to mind when we pronounce prediction im- 





*This would hardly apply to irrational prediction if such a thing were 
possible. See Mr. Bradley’s interesting remarks in ‘‘ Ethical Studies,’’ 
p. 17. 
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possible? Is not the obvious suggestion, when we review 
our attitude to such incidents, that lines of conduct are 
capable of being known and entered into from without 
in proportion to their magnitude and importance, and 
that it is really the physical and the comparatively trivial 
which we cannot enter into by way of knowledge or fore- 
knowledge? If a statesman is going to take the Secre- 
taryship for India, it may well be possible for some per- 
sons to foresee what line of policy he will adopt, and 
surely this is a more important point, entering deeper 
into his personality, than even the question whether or 
whom he will marry, not to say, what he will die of. 

And this is not merely the case, admitted above, of 
probable prediction from character. It is a form of 
knowledge depending on the profound study of a difficult 
problem, and involving the identity which intelligence,— 
being in principle one,—is capable of developing in what 
are called different minds. There is no doubt, in prin- 
ciple, that one mind can include another, or share its 
content with another, though, of course, with finite minds, 
the inclusion or participation cannot extend to every 
detail. 

I conclude then by repeating: the important principle 
is that not foreknowledge, but reduction is the impossible 
and objectionable thing. You can predict for others in 
as far as you are the same with them. And, contrary to 
Bergson’s agnosticism, we can be and are the same with 
others in a considerable degree. 

Lonpon. B. BosanQueEt. 





THE IDEALISM OF RUDOLPH EUCKEN. 


S. H. MELLONE. 


sao is a word of many meanings. In its most 
essential and general significance we take it to stand 
for the conviction that the universe is the work or em- 
bodiment of reason, mind, or spirit. 

A century ago, when Napoleon was shaking the political 
Vol. XXI.—No. 1. 2 
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powers of Europe to their foundations and moving from 
victory to victory, an impulse to idealistic theory and 
construction spread like a wave through group after 
group of German thinkers and writers, and produced 
what the late Dr. Hutchison Stirling called a kind of 
metaphysical ‘fermentation.’ It is said that Hegel 
wrote part of his ‘‘Phenomenology of Spirit’’ within 
sound of the artillery of the battle which laid Prussia at 
the conqueror’s feet. But the name of Hegel, like that 
of Fichte, is one of those which are associated, in this 
period of ‘romantic’ philosophy, not merely with con- 
fident metaphysical construction, but with philosophical 
achievements of abiding worth. 

Fichte’s idealism is determined by his conviction of 
the infinity of human nature and destiny and its demand 
that all things shall be subdued to the higher life of man. 
With him, idealism is essentially practical: ‘‘it deter- 
mines not what is, but what ought to be’’; nature is only 
material for the realization of duty; and duty is an 
eternal ideal, an eternal ‘thou shalt.’ Its realization in- 
volves perpetual strife; but the cessation of this strife 
would involve the extinction of morality and indeed of 
consciousness itself. Hence for Fichte, the true philoso- 
pher is before all things an ethical reformer. 

Hegel stands in important respects in marked opposi- 
tion to Fichte. The task of philosophy is to understand 
what is real; and what is real is reason. Hence the 
philosopher is not a reformer. The universe is rational 
through and through and to the smallest detail. Hegel 
sometimes carries this conception so far as to represent 
progress as an illusion, from the philosophical point of 
view: ‘‘The accomplishment of the Infinite Purpose con- 
sists merely in removing the illusion which makes it still 
seem unaccomplished; this illusion it is under which we 
live, and it alone supplies the actualizing force on which 
our interest in the world depends. More often, however, 





1¢¢Encyclopedia,’’ § 212 (Wallace, p. 351). 
yclope P 
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Hegel abandons this type of statement, and surrenders 
the claim to demonstrate the utter rationality of existence; 
and his modern followers usually maintain, not that ideal- 
ism is or can be completely demonstrated, but that in 
human life and history it is in process of demonstration, 
or rather,—to use the more pregnant term favored by 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow,—in process of veri- 
fication. The most important philosophical and ethical 
issues of the present day start from the question of how 
this verification takes place. 

The writings of Professor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, con- 
stitute a weighty contribution to this question. We find 
in him many points of affinity with the work of the British 
and American writers who have been most influenced by 
Hegel; but what is, in my opinion, more significant, is 
that we also find in him the best spirit of Fichte revived, 
with a wider and fuller conception of what is involved in 
the higher life of humanity and its relation to nature. 

Professor H. Weinel, of Jena, has recently spoken of 
the growing demand for a deeper understanding of life, 
and the desire for a religion which shall meet that need.” 
As a mark of the strength of this movement in Germany, 
he points to the fact that Eucken’s books are the most 
widely current philosophical writings of the time. His 
influence as a thinker has been felt far beyond the bor- 
ders of his native land,—a fact indicated by the appear- 
ance of translations in many foreign languages, and by 
the high distinction conferred on the author two years 
ago, when he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
In the English-speaking world, however, it appears that 
Professor Eucken’s presentation of idealism is only be- 
ginning to be known. 

The following may fairly be named as the most im- 
portant among his writings: ‘‘Grundbegriffe der Gegen- 
wart”’ (1878, second edition, 1893) ; ‘‘Geistige Stromungen 
der Gegenwart’’ (1904, the third edition of the ‘‘Grund- 





* Hibbert Journal, July, 1909, p. 725. 
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begriffe’’; fourth edition, 1909) ;* Der Kampf um einen 
geistigen Lebensinhalt’’ (1896); ‘‘Die Lebensanschau- 
ungen der grossen Denker’’ (1897 ; seventh edition, 1907) ; 
‘‘Der Sinn und Werth des Lebens fiir den Menschen der 
Gegenwart’’ (1907); ‘‘Einfiihrung in eine Philosophie 
des Geisteslebens’’ (1908). In a volume of convenient 
size, now in its second edition, Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson 
has given a useful survey of Eucken’s work, under the title 
‘*Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life.’’ But it is de- 
sirable that English readers should have access to some 
of this influential writer’s representative works. This 
need has been to a considerable extent met through the 
appearance of reliable translations of the last three of 
the books named above: the ‘‘Lebensanschauungen’’ ap- 
peared last year in an English version by Mr. W. R. Boyce 
Gibson and Professor W. S. Hough, entitled ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Life’’ (the original work is described as ‘‘eine 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des Lebensproblems der Mensch- 
heit von Plato bis zur Gegenwart’’); the ‘‘Sinn u. 
Werth,’’ translated by Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son, appears as ‘‘The Meaning and Value of Life’’; and 
the ‘‘Philosophie des Geisteslebens’’ appears as ‘‘The 
Life of the Spirit,’’ in an English translation by Mr. F. L. 
Pogson. 

It must be remarked that, in most of his writings, 
Eucken’s thinking has an appearance of abstractness 
which readers of a certain type of mind dislike. The 
reason is that through the greater part of his work he 
is dealing with elemental principles, as it were,—with 
the universal material out of which alone all philosophical 
and religious truth, as he conceives it, can be built up. 
His thinking is only in appearance abstract; in reality 
the principles to which he points are infinitely concrete. 
Another characteristic is that he uses certain terms of 
fundamental import,—such as ‘spiritual,’ ‘natural,’ ‘real,’ 
‘ideal,’ ‘eternal,’—in meanings which, though uniform 
and consistent, have to be discovered by the reader. 

* The substitution of Strémung for Begriff is significant. 
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I trust the reader will not be repelled if I summarize 
the general position in a series of short paragraphs, as 
follows: (a) The only reality which can be grasped by 
the human mind must have the characteristics always 
found in our own conscious life: growth from within,— 
spontaneous activity, leading to ever-expanding develop- 
ment. Man is creative, endowed by nature with the ca- 
pacity of bringing forth, in continuous power of produc- 
tion, new forms of mental life. This alone gives the pos- 
sibility of amelioration in human beings, the life of the 
individual undergoing perpetual renewal. (b) The fact 
that man is capable of rising above himself, of comparing 
himself with others, and of passing judgment on his own 
character, proves that he shares in a life which is not 
finite and individual, but infinite and universal. Hence 
men feel constrained to search for and realize truth in 
thinking,—the source of all science and philosophy; they 
feel constrained to realize goodness in character and 
social conduct, and to seek for and delight in beauty in 
nature and in human life. (c) Man, therefore, while in 
part a continuation and portion of visible nature, at the 
same time manifests powers and purposes which point 
to forms of reality altogether different from visible and 
tangible things. As a spiritual being he is related to an 
unseen order, demanding his intelligent codperation. 
The true home of his ideals is in the unseen world, where 
is the ground of all being and the ever-active source of 
spiritual life. In all high purposes man is attaching him- 
self to the deepest reality and meaning of the world. (d) 
To be in a state of spiritual health, a man must look on 
and up to purposes beyond the private individual self; 
to these purposes the center of gravity of existence must 
be transferred. Then first begins the formation of a 
new and higher kind of inner life, the true spiritual life, 
bringing man into touch with the unseen. (e) Man, as 
creative, is summoned to act and decide for himself; he 
has to codperate with the movement of the universe, and 
not merely arrange it in his thoughts. Where problems of 
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the inner life are concerned, truth is reached more by the 
vital energies welling up when the soul is concentrated 
on good purposes in life. 

From these summary statements it will be seen that 
while the author always appeals to human experience 
for the grounds of his philosophical and religious con- 
victions, he has in view a fully concrete and not an ab- 
stract estimate of experience. To limit experience to 
the senses is to take an abstract view of it,—to treat the 
part as if it were the whole. Human experience is the 
experience of a being who lives not only a ‘natural’ life 
among material things in space and time, but shares in 
a larger life not thus limited; and it is also a growing 
experience, whose growth depends partly upon the activi- 
ties of human beings. Thus Eucken’s appeal to experi- 
ence means something more than mere observation and 
analysis,—it requires sympathy and active effort in the 
present, and a broad historical outlook on the past. Our 
present experience is in part, but none the less really, 
made by ourselves; and this is above all true of moral 
and spiritual experience. Hence,—he says in effect,—if 
you want to believe in God, you must create much of the 
evidence for yourself. Thought is the interpretation of 
life which is made by action. And there is something 
analogous in our attitude to the past. As the translators 
well say: * 

If we are to rise above our finitude and grasp our true infinite nature 
as persons, we must turn to the manifold witness of history, and relive in 
sympathetic thought the world’s heroic struggle for a spiritual existence. 
We must study the great movements of the human spirit until we learn to 
see in all their illuminating diversity the connected and progressive expres- 
sion of a single spiritual need. We shall then find that in seeking to solve 
the problem of human life on the large historical scale, we are at the same 
time unravelling our own.° 


By way of concrete illustration of the author’s method, 





*“*Meaning and Value of Life,’’ Preface. 
Cf. Eucken’s essay on the ‘‘Philosophy of History’’ in the volume 
‘*Systematische Philosophie,’’ edited by Hinneberg (‘‘Die Kultur der 


Gegenwart,’’ Vol. I, 1907). 
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let us take a brief glance at the volume on the ‘‘ Meaning 
and Value of Life.’’ The purpose of the book is to sug- 
gest an answer to the ancient question, Is life worth liv- 
ing? After what we have said, the reader will not be 
surprised to find that, for Eucken, this question resolves 
itself into another: How can we make life worth living? 

In dealing with this latter question, the author first 
criticises and rejects certain solutions (characteristic of 
modern culture) which he ealls ‘realistic.’ Civilization 
is the result of work; and we have a new ‘gospel of 
work, ’—uttered or unexpressed,—but acted out on a vast 
scale. And out of the heart of this arises ‘‘the discrep- 
ancy between material results and the claims of the soul.’’ 
The soul, forever discontent with mere results, asks how 
its own inner life has profited. What answer can be 
given? In like manner the author exposes the bankruptcy 
of would-be scientific or philosophical solutions such as 
naturalism, intellectualism, and mere humanism. His 
own solution is summed up as follows: 

The answer, we decided, could be obtained only when our human life 
made searching inquiry into its own resources. Illumination cannot come 
from without, but only from the teaching and experience of life itself. 
Now there was one fact which really did yield an affirmative result, the 
fact that within our life a new depth of reality is disclosed which could 
not possibly belong to man as a purely natural being. Through the recog- 
nition of the independence of the spiritual life we won an insight into the 
spiritual self-realization of the universe; a perception of that deeper- 
lying foundation which sustains all life and gives it a personal character. 
Such advance was no mere extension of a given order of existence [e. g., 
of nature regarded merely as a physical or biological process] nor yet a 
mere development of it. Rather, it opposed to the given order an altogether 
new life, a life which, in attaining spiritual immediacy, first discovers the 
true source and standard of all reality. 

We may say in conclusion what we have implied in 
much of the preceding discussion,—that Eucken’s philos- 
ophy is a genuine contribution to the understanding of 
what is called the ‘mystical’ element in religion and life. 
Mr. Boyce Gibson has treated the subject from this point 
of view in an interesting volume entitled ‘‘God with us.’’ ® 





***God with Us: A Study in Religious Idealism,’’ London, 1909. 
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The late Father Tyrrell said: 


Social religion grows from and lives by man’s mystical need 6f converse 
with the invisible world, with that Whole of which the few aspects that 
filter through our limited senses constitute the visible world. That root 
remains safe in the soil of humanity, after its institutional and rational 
manifestations have been hewn down by criticism. For a time men may 
try to be satisfied with the root; but inevitably religion must reintegrate 
itself according to the law of its nature. 


Mr. Boyce Gibson’s method, in the volume to which we 
have referred, is first to give a sympathetic statement of 
Eucken’s philosophy of that ‘‘converse with the invisible 
world,’’ of which Father Tyrrell spoke; and then crit- 
ically to compare the position with that of a number of 
leading British and American thinkers. The book is cal- 
culated to conduce to a better mutual understanding, 
and to the prevalence of a ‘‘peace policy in philosophy.”’ 

It is clear, however, that Professor Eucken’s idealism 
is a direct challenge to the main surface-tendencies of 
modern ‘civilization.’ Perhaps the reception given to 
his work is a sign that ‘civilized humanity’ is tired of 
starving that very part of human nature for which man 
was made. The routine of social intercourse and com- 
mon existence seems, as it were, an unconscious but 
largely successful conspiracy to conceal the possibility 
of the spiritual life; and a great deal of the social and 
economic order of ‘civilization’ seems an unconscious, but 
largely successful conspiracy to destroy the possibility 
of such a life. We welcome the work of a writer who seeks 
to make philosophy herself inspire as well as analyze, and 
to teach the world that the individual self, with its crav- 
ings for satisfaction, only becomes a center of reality 
when it freely makes itself an essential part of a uni- 
versal life, and gives ‘‘the uttermost for the whole.’’ 

S. H. MEtione. 


EDINBURGH. 
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PERSONALITY AND A METAPHYSICS OF 
VALUE. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 


is pretty generally recognized to-day that the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy center in the questions 
that have to do with the relations of value and existence, 
namely: What are the fundamental intrinsic values of 
human experience and deed? Under what existential con- 
ditions, and in what ways, do these values possess effective 
reality or validity? and vice versa. What are the in- 
trinsic values of existence? 

In such a way of setting forth the problems of philos- 
ophy, it is obvious that ethical problems are of great 
interest, since, if any philosophical discipline or science 
is concerned with intrinsic values, that science is ethics. 
On the other hand, the values of beauty and holiness are 
hardly reducible to ethical values, and the problem of 
truth-values must occupy a peculiarly central position, 
since the values of truth are bound up with the truth and 
reality of other values. 

There are some philosophers who would confine philos- 
ophy to the analysis and description of values as actual 
functions and processes in experience, and who would 
drop all questions which might arise in regard to a meta- 
physies or ontology of values. If this be, indeed, what 
is meant by defining philosophy as the theory of values, 
the limitation is, I think, an impossible one to carry out. 
Intrinsic values are, indeed, psychical phenomena and 
functions and, therefore, susceptible of a descriptive psy- 
chological treatment; nevertheless, by their very nature, 
they claim to be more than contingent psychical phenom- 
ena, or occasional elements in a phenomenal causal com- 
plex of experience. Philosophy, since it is concerned with 
the final problems that arise out of the character of ex- 
perience as fragmentary and partially incoherent, can- 
not be satisfied with an empirical psychological analysis 
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and description of values. The problem of truth-value 
is the central one. For the value of truth is no longer 
valid, is no longer an intrinsic value, and has no meaning 
in contrast with error, if truth be no more than an oc- 
easional, or even a frequent, product of a blind and un- 
thinking complex of causal conditions. If truth be just 
a causal product in a psychological series, just one ele- 
ment in the psychical complex of finite experiences, this 
proposition is no truer than its opposite and there is no 
truth. A partially parallel situation obtains in regard to 
goodness, beauty, and holiness: although in these cases 
the situation is somewhat different, for, if there be no 
intrinsic validity in truth, there can be no sense in pur- 
suing farther the inquiry as to the reality and truth of 
other forms of value. 

To say that the problem of values is preéminently the 
problem of philosophy, means, then, that the fundamental 
philosophical problem is that of the relation of the mind’s 
valuing, purposing, and attitude-seeking in knowing, con- 
templating, doing, and worshiping, to the course of 
reality. And, we do not evade metaphysics, or issue in a 
new era of thought, for which these questions will appear 
juvenile, by talking about values, in abstracto, rather 
than about valuing selves. 

A classification and survey of values is an important 
part of systematic philosophy, only in so far as thereby 
we may be able to set in a clearer and fuller light the 
dynamic idealizing and purposive tendencies and func- 
tions of selves or persons. A metaphysics of values can 
only be regarded as a special way of formulating a meta- 
physics of persons. 

With this principle in mind I offer here, in outline, a 
tentative classification of the most significant and im- 
portant human valuations. The list is not exhaustive, 
and I do not claim for the classification either logical 
completeness or inherent necessity. I do not know how 
one could proceed to satisfy either of these claims. I 
found my guiding principles simply by examining the 
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empirical character and relations of personality. The 
classification is made as a means of getting forward 
with the main contention that the metaphysics of values 
must be, in effect, a metaphysics of persons, and that the 
final reality and supremacy of values in the world-order 
stands or falls with the reality and persistence of per- 
sons in this world-order. I hold that a person is, by the 
nature of the case, a more real reality, if the phrase be 
permissible, than even the most ‘over-individual’ and 
‘ineffable’ value. 

The three fundamental relations in which the human 
person stands, takes attitudes, and has typical experi- 
ences, are to nature, fellowman, and God or the supreme 
reality and unity, however this may be conceived. The 
classification of intrinsic valuing attitudes may then be 
determined with reference to these three types of rela- 
tionship. And, in and for the valuing person, there are 
three main types of valuing attitudes. These are: (1) 
theoretical or truth-attitudes; (2) practical or overt-ac- 
tion attitudes; (3) immediate emotional or feeling-atti- 
tudes. Each one of these types of valuing attitudes may 
be differentiated in each one of the three fundamental re- 
lationships of the experiencing and attitude-taking self. 
Further, in each group there will be a differentiation of 
values uncontrolled by any single numerical principle. 
And, since persons do not live and function as machines 
or series of compartments, there are complex cross-val- 
uations. Of these a complete enumeration is not neces- 
sary, or, perhaps, even possible. 

In the truth-value attitudes, which have to do with 
the acceptance and interpretation of fact-in-relation, we 
get: (1) The reality of nature in its separate elements 
and in their connections as parts of a whole. In know- 
ing the physical world we accept it as it is, independent 
of our feelings and desires, and we find worth in inter- 
preting it and submitting our minds to its leading, as thus 
accepted in all the variety of its elemental features and 
their connections. Thus we get and value natural science, 
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as a systematic account of the given world-order. (2) 
The reality of our fellow-men. We find an intrinsic worth 
in knowing the actual character of human nature as ex- 
pressed in its deeds and utterances in the living present 
and in the historical past. A systematic and growing 
knowledge of human nature in all the variety and inter- 
relatedness of its elements constitutes the psychological, 
social, and historical sciences. (3) The reality of God, 
the Supreme Unity of the real. We find a worth in know- 
ing God and our relations with him, and this knowledge, 
if there be such, constitutes theology and part of meta- 
physics. I am not, of course, here attempting to discuss 
the question whether there be a God or supreme unity, 
and whether there be any science of systematic theology. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose that a considerable 
number of intelligent persons hold that there is a real 
and knowable God and value the reality and knowable- 
ness of God. For such persons the being of God and the 
science which deals therewith, have fact and truth-values. 
And I think that these values are not the immediate emo- 
tional values of religion. A man may take keen interest 
and satisfaction in theological inquiry without having 
very much personal religious experience. Such, then, are 
the chief types of theoretical valuation. 

The practical value-attitudes refer to the chief types 
of overt action. The respective objects of these valua- 
tions may be valued mediately, because they are means 
to the conservation and enhancement of other values, or 
they may, in some cases, come to be valued immediately, 
or on their own account. Normally, they are usually 
mediate values which tend to run into or be fused with 
the immediate emotional and theoretical values which 
they facilitate. The chief types are: (1) Technology, 
which comprises all the methods and instruments for the 
adjustment of human life to the order of nature, and the 
control of this order for the conservation and enhance- 
ment of human well-being. These technological instru- 
ments comprise all the applied arts from engineering and 
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every-day physical labor to medicine and hygiene. (2) 
The instrumentalities of social order and well-being. 
These are the methods and instruments for the regula- 
tion of our social relationships. They include all social 
customs and civil, political, and economic laws and ar- 
rangements; including the work of administration and 
teaching. In short, the whole machinery of our social 
life, when considered as machinery or instrumentality, 
falls under this head. (3) The methods and instruments 
for entering into right relationships with God. These 
comprise all forms of worship, prayer, meditation, and 
conduct, which may be regarded as practical means for 
gaining access to the supreme object of religion and for 
communion with him. 

Finally there are the immediate emotional value-atti- 
tudes. These valuations never subserve any more re- 
mote ends. They are regarded as wholly self-sufficing; 
and other values, both theoretical and practical, are made 
subservient and instrumental to these. The chief types 
are: (1) The emotional values of nature, namely, the 
feelings of beauty, picturesqueness, grandeur, and sub- 
limity aroused by contemplation of nature. The esthetic 
values of nature represent to the feeling soul, which con- 
templates the harmoniously beautiful landscape, the 
picturesque waterfall, or the sublime range of snow-clad 
mountain peaks, a living harmony or unity of the mani- 
fold, a majesty of power or form, self-complete and self- 
sufficient. Similarly, the reproductions of nature in art 
and literature enchance these feelings by limitation and 
selection, by the exclusion of all discordant elements 
and of all features suggestive of natural incompleteness 
or lack of harmony and balance. (2) The emotional 
values of human fellowship or social life. Such are the 
feelings of companionship, comradeship, friendship, 
tender emotion, and love. These emotions, and others 
akin to them, are distinctively interpersonal emotional 
values. They run from the wider and vaguer sentiments 
of humanity to the narrower and more intense sentiments 
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of the family and romantic sexual love. Their antitheses 
are the negative social feelings, the anti-social social emo- 
tions one might call them, since they, too, depend on 
interpersonal relationships. I mean such emotions as 
hostility, distrust, hatred. Every principal feeling, 
doubtless, has its antithesis, and there is a negative aspect 
to every form of valuation; but we are now concerned 
with the primary and positive aspects of valuation. The 
sum or, rather, the organic unity of the emotional values 
of interpersonal relationship might be called the ethical 
emotional value-attitude of personality. This would con- 
stitute the entire disposition of the person toward other 
persons. It is doubtful whether there is, in all per- 
sons, such an ethical unity of disposition, since in many 
individuals personality is very imperfectly achieved. The 
generally recognized moral values, such as truthfulness, 
justice, and honesty, are conceptual generalizations and 
incipient plans of action in relation to other persons, 
which have their root and origin in the ethical emotional 
dispositions of persons. Ethical dispositions have a con- 
ceptual or thought aspect, but, primarily, in their im- 
mediacy, they are emotional dispositions or tendencies to 
act. The degree of unity and harmony in the ethical 
disposition is expressed in the degree of unity which 
obtains in the interpersonal dispositions or sentiments. 

Here, too, belong the xsthetic values of social and 
cultural life. In art and literature the emotions and 
deeds of individuals, the clashing and reconciliation of 
wills in society with one another and with nature and fate, 
are presented to the beholder in ideally self-complete uni- 
ties of feeling and action. Art and literature produce 
elevation, harmony, and repose, of feeling in regard to 
human deeds and destinies, by lifting them out of the 
actual, by isolating them in a designed unity, and thus 
eliminating the incompleteness, the reference beyond 
themselves, and the discords, of the romantic and tragic 
episodes of actual life. 

(3) Religious emotional values. Communion or felt 
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personal relationship with God would seem to be the 
final goal of all religious thought and practice. Wor- 
ship, prayer, meditation, are instruments or means 
toward the end of fellowship or communion with God. 
Inasmuch as the final object of religious value is taken 
to be the Supreme Reality and Ultimate Unity, religious 
experience promises to afford the most self-complete, com- 
prehensive, and satisfying type of emotional value. It 
is not surprising that religious devotees have found in it 
that type of value-experience in which all other intrinsic 
human valuations find their union and consummation. 
Art performs a similar service for religious emotional 
valuations and for social emotional valuations. Art lifts 
religious emotions out of the imperfect actuality and 
sets them forth in their own harmonious unity, self-suffi- 
ciency, and self-completeness. 

I have not given a special place in this classification 
to wsthetic values, for the reason that these values do 
not seem to me to constitute a single unified type. The 
esthetic values are complex and varied, according to their 
reference to nature, or fellow-man, or God. All art is an 
instrument of social expression of emotions and senti- 
ments. In art we find, besides the reproduction of the 
esthetic feelings engendered by the contemplation of na- 
ture, the expression, with a freedom, harmony, and self- 
completeness, which is lacking in actual life, of the 
interpersonal emotions of social life. Creative art, in 
so far as it deals with human themes, lends an ideal 
grace to life, and the life is the life of men in its social 
and cultural aspects. 

The above classification of values involves, as do all 
such classifications, the sundering of things that in actual 
experience are found together. For example, social and 
religious values interpenetrate. AUsthetic values are 
found in close association with both social and religious 
emotions and sentiments. Ethical and religious values 
are found fused together. In the practical values con- 
trol of nature and social control constantly intermingle. 
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In the theoretical values natural science and humanistic 
science influence one another’s methods and conceptions, 
and both influence theology and religious metaphysics. 
The manifold interdependences of nature and human so- 
ciety are reflected in the interpenetrations of human 
values; and, if the values of religion and theology are 
to be taken as real and intrinsic values, these values, by 
the very character of their objects and their modes of 
expression, must interpenetrate with the values of the 
natural order and of human fellowship. 

What, in general, are the relations between the theo- 
retical, practical, and emotional values? 

The practical value-attitudes are normally instru- 
mental. They are means to ends. The normal relation 
between the practical and the theoretical values is that of 
instruments to the determining conditions of their fash- 
ioning and operation. The successful outcome of the 
activities represented by the values of technology, law, 
politics, custom, and morality, depend on their conform- 
ity with reality, or, in other words, with the orders of 
existence represented by the theoretical or truth-values. 
Truth of fact and truth of law in science are means to 
practical ends only in the sense that they dictate the 
conditions for the realization of the practical and emo- 
tional values of action. 

In the case of the religious values, the success of the 
modes of action represented by worship, prayer, and 
meditation, depends upon the assumed conformity of 
these actions with the ultimate reality of God. A man 
may, indeed, believe in a certain kind of God because 
he wants or wills so to believe. To worship the God 
whom one craves, and to feel oneself in communion with 
him, may be the most profoundly satisfying experience 
of value that a finite mind can have; but the continuance 
and meaningfulness of this value is possible only if the 
God is held to be a reality, not a product of the wor- 
shiper’s wishes. 

The general goal of the activities initiated by the prac- 
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tical value-attitudes is the enlargement, enrichment, and 
harmonization of the immediate emotional values of per- 
sonality. Inasmuch as truth-values represent the deter- 
mining conditions for such emotional or feeling fulfilment, 
we may say that the ultimate intrinsic values for personal 
deed and experience are the reactions of personal feeling, 
in which the truth or knowledge which we accept or dis- 
cover, and the overt activities in which we engage, whether 
with reference to nature, fellow-men, or God, bear their 
fruits in a richer, more harmonious, and continuing feel- 
ing-experience. The final intrinsic values of life are the 
personally possessed unities of truth and feeling. 

If this view seems to reduce truth and reality, which 
is the object of truth’s reference, to the position of mere 
handmaids of emotion, it is to be borne in mind, on the 
other hand, that the emotional values of experience are 
progressively realized and conserved only in so far as 
they are the fruits of practices in harmony with the real 
constitution and course of the universe. Emotional ex- 
perience or feeling, to be permanently and fully satis- 
fying, must conform to the truth of things. If there 
were no real and determinate nature of things, inde- 
pendent of our transient feelings and wishes, there would 
be no reason why any desire or wish, or any number of 
incompatible desires might not all be fully satisfied ad 
libitum. If beggars could be choosers, we might all ride 
in automobiles. A false science of nature will not yield 
permanently good results in its practical applications. 
Laws and moral injunctions will be in vain unless they 
are in harmony with the actual constitution of human 
nature which, in turn, may be revealed in very significant 
aspects by social customs, law, and morality. Even 
friendship and love must take account of the actual in- 
dividuality of friends and lovers, if these values would 
endure. 

The immediate emotional values of experience then are 
not independent of the truth and reality values. The lat- 
ter values yield their appropriate emotional satisfactions, 
Vol. XXI.—No. 1. 3 
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and the former values, in turn, are sustained and illu- 
minated by the truth values. Since the immediate unity 
of the personality is a unity of feeling, the acts and the 
truth-attitudes which yield the personal values of experi- 
ence do so by being appropriated into and fused with the 
personal self-feeling. No purely emotional value is self- 
sustaining and no intellectual or theoretical value is with- 
out emotional coloring. In their immediate reality for 
the person, all intrinsic values involve the union, with 
varying emphasis, of truth and feeling, or intellection 
and emotion. 

In this work of classification we have been dealing in 
abstractions. If we ask what is the ultimate principle 
for the unification of values, and what is the final sus- 
taining ground of values, I think we must answer, to 
both questions, personality! 

Valuations, as incentives to and appraisals of actions, 
and values as felt attributes of truth and reality, are 
simply attitudes of persons, affirmations which enhance 
and appraise experiences. Anything consciously desired 
and purposively sought is thus desired and sought be- 
cause it represents some worth for a person either in 
private or social relations. I have not, in my classifi- 
cation, included a separate set of ‘personal values,’ be- 
cause it seems to me that, in the last analysis, all values 
are personal facts and attitudes. And the distinction, 
so frequently drawn, between individual and overindi- 
vidual values, is simply a distinction in universality, 
rationality, and comprehensiveness, of content and scope, 
within the scale of personal values. A person is a more 
or less socialized and universalized individual, and, as 
such, may be described in terms of his valuations. These 
are measures of his degree of personalization. The choice 
of ends by a more or less rational agent depends on a 
series of judgments of value or worth. Theoretical, no 
less than practical, activities are guided by the affirma- 
tion of a series or scale of life-values. The history of a 
man’s valuations tells the story of his judgments on life 
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and of his attitudes in relation to its varied experiences. 
In typical and contrasting forms of culture, such as those 
of China and Europe, we find broadly defined and differ- 
ing standards of value in regard to science, social life, art, 
religion, ete. The history of the mutations of culture can 
be compactly expressed in terms of the evolution of val- 
uations. This would give us a sublimated Kultur- 
geschichte. 

On the other hand, considered as immediate and effect- 
ive realities, values are valuations, that is, affirmations 
and attitudes which exist and function only in personal 
centers of experience and deed. No formal logical and 
metaphysical principle for the final unification and cos- 
mical grounding of values can be found outside the unity 
of personal attitude and experience. In the lives of finite 
persons there are two complementary and mutually in- 
dispensable features: diversity or wealth of content, and 
internal harmony of experience, There are, in actual 
developing persons, all grades of relationship between 
the diversity and the harmony of experiences, but in a 
sane self neither can be wholly absent. The growth of 
unity in diversity in the self can be expressed in terms 
of the organization of values in increasing universality 
and harmony. The so-called overindividual values are 
representative of the more universal and rational intra- 
personal and interpersonal attitudes. The ‘normative’ 
or ‘ideal’ values of truth-seeking and truth-knowing, sym- 
pathy, justice, love, beauty, holiness and fellowship with 
God, are generalized expressions of fundamental attitudes 
and contents of spiritual and rational selves. Spiritual 
selfhood or personality is actualized precisely through 
the affirmation and service, in concrete situations, of these 
universal standards or norms. In this sense, our defini- 
tions of ideal values and of the spiritual and rational 
self, are and must be circular. The person is the rational 
unity of conscious life, in and for which values are real- 
ized; and the person develops in and through the univer- 
salizing value-attitudes. 
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The so-called ‘absolute’ values or overindividual types 
of valuation can be nothing other than generalized form- 
ulations of the ways in which persons actually attain 
self-fulfilment through the progressive harmonization 
and universalization of their actions and experiences. 
Since there are overindividual types of intrinsic valua- 
tion, this means that persons are conscious individuals 
whose vocation it is to unify and rationalize their lives 
by finding and affirming certain universal interests and 
ends which belong to their deepest and truest selfhood. 
In other words, it means that the development of person- 
ality takes place through the effective working, in sep- 
arate individuals, of certain common or universal poten- 
cies of reason and spirit. 

Beyond the harmonious enrichment and expansion of 
personal experience, as at once individual and universal, 
there is no principle discoverable for the unification of 
values. Values per se, apart from the attitudes and 
achievements of selves, have no substantive existence. The 
evolution of values is the evolution of personality. Hence, 
in affirming and realizing the most universal values the 
self is discovering and affirming the conditions of its own 
spiritual and rationa! functioning. 

If the so-called absolute values have no self-existence 
beyond the interpersonal and intrapersonal affirmations 
of selves, it follows that there can be no universal cos- 
mical ground and sustaining unity of human values, un- 
less there be a cosmical ground for the lives of finite 
persons. Logical, ethical, esthetical, and religious valua- 
tions can have no absolute basis unless personality have 
an absolute basis. The ultimate foundation of spiritual 
values must reside in a supreme self or nowhere. If 
personality have a metaphysical basis of reality, then 
ideal values may be permanently valid and effective in 
the cosmical process; but the ground of the permanent 
validity of values must not be so conceived as to rob the 
evolution of finite personalities of all significance. 

In brief, the authority and persistence of the intrinsic 
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values of human experience require the hypothesis of a 
supreme conscious unity and ground and conservator of 
values, that is, of a Self who is the sustainer of all these 
values which are progressively discovered, affirmed, and 
realized in the social, ethical, «esthetic, intellectual, and 
religious experiences of human persons. 

It would take us too far afield here, and occupy too 
much space, to enter upon a careful consideration of the 
relation between the hypothesis of a permanent cosmical 
ground of the reality and efficiency of values and the 
place of values in the actual evolutionary process. The 
problem is evidently that of the compatibility of a per- 
manent directing principle of personality with the actual 
character of cosmical evolution. Such a momentous 
metaphysical problem is too large to be discussed here. 
[ may remark in conclusion, however, that evolution evi- 
dently has directions whether or not it have a director, 
or possibly a board of directors; that the directions of 
evolution have resulted in the emergence, enhancement, 
and expansion of the values of personality; finally, that 
an intrinsic valuation always involves teleological or 
purposive activity, whether the agent be clearly conscious 
or not; and that no conception of evolution which is ade- 
quate to all the facts can escape employing the notions of 
purpose and value in some form. No matter how human 
and personal values got into the evolutionary process, 
they are here, and, probably they are growing in wealth 
of content and effectiveness of expression. By whatever 
mechanism it may have happened, the evolutionary pro- 
cess has brought forth human and spiritual values, and it 
continues to manifest them to an increasing degree and 
with a growing wealth of content. It can hardly have 
produced them out of nothing and by chance in a blind 
chaos. It would seem that a humanistic principle, a 
power not ourselves making for personality, must have 
been at work in it all along. If so, the evolutionary 
process only fully explains itself in terms of its labor, 
however slowly and toilsomely the work may seem to be 
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accomplished, to bring forth persons and their valua- 
tions of their experiences. If the process of evolution be 
not capable of some such interpretation I cannot see that 
it is explicable at all. For truth, the central determin- 
ing value of conscious reflective life, and goodness, beauty, 
and holiness, the other determining values of personality, 
by their very nature claim to be more than occasional 
precipitations of cosmical weather. These values, and 
the conscious spirits in which they inhere and function, 
must claim to be continuously valid principles for the in- 
terpretation of reality, and continuously effective prin- 
ciples in the evolution of the same reality. Without the 
recognition of such principles, evolution is unintelligible, 
since intelligible change involves continuity of direction 
and of ends. It is precisely such a progressive continuity 
of meaning that is afforded by the hypothesis of the per- 
sistent reality and effectiveness of persons and their val- 
uations. If intrinsic values are valid, and if the world- 
process has a continuous whole of meaning, then persons 
must, no matter when or how they may make their ap- 
pearance in the history of the temporal universe, be the 
true and most adequate manifestations of a Supreme Per- 
sonality, or, if the term be preferred, of a Supraper- 
sonality. 
J. A. LeicHron. 
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ON THINKING ABOUT ONESELF. 
HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


“T) EALIZE yourself.’’ ‘‘Perfect yourself.’’ ‘‘Forget 

yourself.’’ ‘‘He is so selfish; he always thinks of 
himself.’’ ‘‘He is not selfish, but one feels that he is 
always thinking about himself.’’ ‘‘Examine yourself.’’ 
‘‘Took out, not in.’’ ‘‘Self-admiration is intolerable.’’ 
‘‘A good man thinks little of himself.’’ ‘‘Self-respect 
is the first condition of morality.’’ Such phrases as these, 
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in the world of popular ethics, indicate a group of in- 
tricately crossing and conflicting ideas, and the aim of 
this essay is to distinguish and describe a few of the 
states and qualities which the ordinary moralist calls 
‘thinking of oneself,’ ‘thinking well of oneself,’ and ‘self- 
consciousness.’ They seem to include one thing which is 
looked on as the root of most evil, one which is condemned 
though not quite so vigorously, one which is coming to 
be condemned more and more, and one which is some- 
times described as the crown and foundation of virtue. 
That is, we shall have to deal with the natures of the 
egoist, the self-satisfied person, and the poseur, and 
finally with the self-consciousness of the moral man. 

The case of the egoist is clear enough in theory. It is 
that of a man possessed by a particular set of his needs 
and interests; those, namely, which are more or less 
private. The comfort of the chair in which he is to sit 
has a disproportionate importance to him as compared 
with the comfort of chairs in general; that a post should 
be held by himself has an unusual excess of desirable- 
ness over the general alternative that the best man should 
hold it. It is a state which may be due originally either 
to the strength of the private interests or to the weak- 
ness of the rest, but in all cases it tends to weaken 
and strangle these others, the ‘disinterested interests.’ 
Zésthetic enjoyment, for instance, as Volkmann remarks, 
must always be limited for the egoist. A friend of mine 
was lately shown round a private garden of which the 
owner was justly proud. When in the course of their 
tour she admired a certain chestnut tree her host re- 
plied with indifference, ‘‘That belongs to the next 
house.”’ 

We find many people whose warm interests stop ab- 
ruptly, not at the boundary of their strictly private self, 
but at the boundary of their family, or class, or imme- 
diate circle of friends. We find the man who can love 
only the garden of his own college, admire only the in- 
stitutions of his own country. Lookers-on are apt to 
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misrepresent this man when they say that he loves these 
things because they are his own. The truth probably is 
that he cannot love what is not intimate and near, but 
that his affection in its origin is otherwise direct and un- 
self-conscious. ‘Class-selfishness,’ indeed, is in this sense 
a very misleading term; for whilst the uneven distribu- 
tion of interest is common to the ‘class-selfish’ man and 
to the egoist, the relation of this unevenness to the self- 
limit is the very thing which distinguishes the two. The 
egoist’s is only one particular case of lack of balance 
amongst the direct affections, of disproportion in inter- 
ests, of the stiff unphilosophic temper which to some ex- 
tent appears in all of us. With everyone the limits of 
the space of warm vivid interest are drawn more abruptly 
and irrationally than they should be; but with the egoist 
these limits are unusually narrow and abrupt, and they 
are drawn somewhere near the boundary of a nearly 
private personal experience. These are the only facts 
which are essential to egoism. Self-consciousness is not 
essential; it is just possible for an egoist never to ‘think 
about himself’ at all. 

Self-consciousness, however, is for an obvious reason 
very near to such a man. It is normally awakened by 
conflict with obstacles, especially with human obstacles, 
and a man who cares abnormally much about getting a 
comfortable chair and abnormally little about other peo- 
ple getting one will be peculiarly beset by such conflict. 
He will have less chance than others of that steady peace- 
ful absorption in which the sense of ego and non-ego lies 
dormant or disappears; this sense will be continually 
pricked into vehement unrestful life; the man who at 
first thinks only about the chair will, in the stress and 
friction of self-versus-the-world, presently think a great 
deal about himself, and will in a manner be justified in 
his resentful feeling that it is fate and other people that 
make him do so. For the obstacles as well as the egoism 
are a necessary factor; a truth which is sometimes for- 
gotten by educators. We used to be told, for instance, 
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that shyness in company implied self-consciousness, and 
we were meant to infer that the self-consciousness was 
due to egoism. No doubt a perfectly unselfish person 
would not be shy, but our own excess of awkwardness 
and constraint, if we were ordinary young people, was 
certainly due not to the excess of our wish to be liked 
and admired, but to the excessive difficulty we found in 
the art of social intercourse. As this difficulty wore off 
the self-consciousness wore off with it, even though the 
selfish state of our hearts remained much the same.' 
Let us pass next to the case of the self-satisfied per- 
son. The word is ambiguous, and I wish for the present 
to confine its reference to simple self-confidence, and to 
that simplest form of pride into which this is transformed 
by the awakening of self-consciousness. We must dis- 
tinguish these not only from self-display, which will be 
mentioned in the next section, but from self-applause or 
self-approval, which will come at the end. 
Self-confidence and egoism are not bound up together. 
An egoist may be diffident, and a self-confident person 
may be very unselfish. Nevertheless they seem to cor- 
respond to each other on their different planes. As the 
space of warm interest for the egoist is disproportionately 
warm and ends suddenly, so with the other man’s space 
of warm belief. Certain near and intimate opinions and 
maxims and ways of behavior are ‘of course’ right, and 
his marginal knowledge and the suggestions of other peo- 
ple have no weight as against them. Certain fixed points 
of view are sufficient for surveying the universe, as for 
the other certain fixed inclinations are sufficient for at- 
tempting to arrange the universe. (‘Humility’ is gen- 
erally taken to cover the opposites of both frames of 
mind.) To be simply self-confident is distinct from being 
proud, just as one may have confidence in one’s bodily 
strength without being proud of it. Our ordinary lan- 





2A similar theory led a Quaker friend to explain to me that selfishness 
was at the root of the difficulty of learning to ride a bicycle. For, she 
said, we should not be nervous if we were not concerned for our own safety. 
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guage here is misleading as usual, and the person we 
describe as ‘having a good conceit of himself’ or ‘think- 
ing a good deal of himself’ may sometimes be only un- 
reflectively self-confident. This attitude is in general 
not severely condemned unless we think it badly mis- 
taken or dangerous, and then it is often only blamed as 
ignorance in general is blamed; less, for instance, in the 
young than in the old. But competition and comparison 
with others speedily awaken self-consciousness and turn 
self-confidence into pride, which is harder for one’s 
neighbors to bear. 

Just as egoism was a particular case of badly dis- 
tributed interest, so self-confidence and pride are par- 
ticular cases of unevenness in the distribution of confi- 
dence. We find class-confidence and college-confidence 
as we find the so-called class- and college-selfishness, and 
in each case it is equally unjust to regard the group- 
sentiment as if it were derived from the self-sentiment, 
which is only a special case of the same thing. The valua- 
tion, in fact, usually spreads the other way, and the self 
derives part of its title to admiration from being a mem- 
ber of the magnificent class, family, or country in ques- 
tion. It is more common to admire oneself excessively 
for being a gentleman or an Oxford man than to admire 
gentlefolk or Oxford men excessively because they in- 
clude oneself. 

This pride is awakened out of confidence, in the gen- 
eral case as in the particular, wherever competition comes 
in. We begin by using the standards of our family or 
our class as the natural and unquestionable norm, and 
then the forcing of comparison, if it does not destroy this 
habit, establishes it as the habitual and conscious setting 
of these standards above others. This also is provoking 
to the rest of the world, and the patronizing of a Birming- 
ham man as such by an Oxford man as such may be as 
irritating as the patronizing of Jones by Smith, but both 
the contempt and the resentment are of a rather nobler 
kind. 
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The trade of dictator, like those of the schoolmaster, 
lecturer, and Pharisee, is a dangerous one. When one 
feels vividly and constantly the difference between one- 
self and other people it is difficult not to hope that other 
people are feeling it too. Pride passes into vanity; self- 
confidence into self-display; the lecturer to an audience 
becomes an actor before an audience, and the conceited 
man becomes a poseur. 

This most obscure and complicated subject, the nature 
of the pose, is still awaiting an attempt at adequate treat- 
men from the side of psychology and morals. Several 
modern novelists have made valuable contributions to 
its description, but no philosopher, so far as I know, 
has tried seriously to codrdinate all its problems. There 
are problems enough. Is the habit as universal as it 
seems? and why is it so universal? How has it managed 
to get established in the course of evolution? What is 
its connection with that indulgence in emotion for emo- 
tion’s sake with which it seems so closely associated? 
Why does it give such keen pleasure, and why do we 
disapprove of it so fiercely in other people? Why does 
the applause of an imaginary audience, if its unreality 
is not rudely forced upon us, give us almost as much 
pleasure as real applause? These questions would need 
a volume to themselves, and in the present essay I shall 
simply leave them on one side. I shall merely use a pro- 
visional definition to mark off this kind of ‘thinking about 
oneself’ from the other kinds; describing it as the sort 
which involves pleasure in the attention of a real or 
imaginary audience, and in its real or imaginary respect, 
pity, sympathy, or astonishment.” 

Leaving this subject, then, let us pass on to the fourth 
and perhaps the most interesting,—that self-conscious- 
ness which has sometimes been taken to be the basis of 
rational morality. 





* This definition is provisional only; I am by no means sure that it will 
serve, 
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The marking out of this state of mind is a curiously 
difficult task. Self-consciousness of this kind must, of 
course, be kept quite distinct from posing, and from com- 
paring oneself with other people, though both these habits 
may accompany it. All things considered, the best mark 
to take seems to be this, that in ‘rational’ self-conscious- 
ness a man contemplates his life (or his character) as 
forming, relatively speaking, a whole. Now there is a 
temptation to think that this attitude is the only natural 
one to adopt so soon as one is rational enough to contem- 
plate wholes at all, but a moment’s reflection should re- 
mind us that there are plenty of other relative wholes 
which might be contemplated instead. There are two pos- 
sibilities. I may look primarily on my own life as an 
organized system, and on my family relations, my trade, 
and my public work as entering into this. Or I may 
primarily regard the family life and the trade and the 
public work as organized systems in themselves, and my 
own life as entering into them. My life may be looked on 
as a relative whole in itself, or as made up of parts of 
other wholes. Rational self-consciousness, as opposed to 
what we may call rational object-consciousness, is a mat- 
ter of division lines. 

These two arrangements are, of course, no more antag- 
onistic to each other than 6—=3-+ 3 is antagonistic to 
63x 2. A perfect mind would presumably see all 
the universe in all its arrangements at once, as 6 is trans- 
parent to the mathematician’s eye. But even a mathe- 
matician, if he is human, takes 6 in different aspects ac- 
cording to his purpose, and so do we. We alternate be- 
tween the two ways of regarding the universe. Both are 
indispensable, and it is interesting to examine the advan- 
tages of each. 

Both, it must be observed from the beginning, are 
rational systems, and capable of delivering us from the 
slavery of the moment’s impulses and temptations. I 
may give extra preparation to a lecture in spite of want- 
ing to be idle, either because I wish to live an industrious 
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life or because I wish my class to understand the theory 
of analogy. Both, again, may be organized on either a 
worthy or an unworthy plan. Richard III may resolve 
(objectively) to murder his wife and his nephews and 
his friends, or he may resolve (self-consciously) ‘to be a 
villain.” A soldier may keep a dangerous post through 
the night for the sake of his companions, or because he 
desires to be a true man and no coward. A county coun- 
cillor may undertake a disagreeable piece of public work 
primarily because he wants the work done, or primarily 
because it would be the act of a cad to refuse. The 
nobleness or meanness of being absorbed in the pursuit 
of an object depends on whether the object itself is noble 
or mean. And the worthiness or unworthiness of ‘saving 
our own soul’ depends entirely on what we try to save it 
for. 

Again, the use of either system seems always possible. 
Even the most divided or distracted life may be regarded 
as a whole, as one’s own life; and even on a desert island 
one might look on oneself as an instrument for taming 
the animals and cultivating the ground. But certainly 
in many cases one system seems more suitable than the 
other. We should disapprove, I think, of the man who 
refrained from some particularly ugly animal pleasure 
chiefly because it might hinder some work he was inter- 
ested in; we demand that his own ideal of life shall make 
such arguments unnecessary. On the other hand, we 
should certainly disapprove of the mother who had to 
remind herself of what a mother’s life should be before 
she tended her sick child. The general education of the 
young is most naturally looked on as an incident in their 
separate lives; the special training of an apprentice falls 
more easily into its place, for some people at any rate, 
as an incident in the carrying on of the trade as a whole. 
Many matters, such as the spiritual effects of a moral 
self-conquest or of the reading of Dante by an amateur, 
are unimportant for any single system except that of 
the individual life; taking the case at its best, we may 
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say that my professional work is a little better done, my 
family a little better served, my neighbor at a dinner 
table a little better entertained, because I have gained 
strength of character in some private battle, but only 
when we survey my life as a whole in itself can all these 
tiny improvements be added together and ‘much better’ 
pronounced. Hence it is well that such matters should 
be regarded from the point of view of the individual life. 
On the other hand, we usually demand that a life shall 
not be made up entirely of things of this kind. 

On the whole and broadly speaking, an excessive use 
of the ‘subjective’ point of view is the fault of under- 
vitalized people, and an insufficient use of it is the fault 
of unorganized and un-self-controlled people. Its use 
is always necessary, of course, when we have to decide 
on the apportionment of our lives amongst the various 
interests that claim us, and it is necessary for keeping 
us straight in these ever-recurring elements in our be- 
havior which do not affect any one of these interests in 
an immediate or obvious way. It fills the place of a 
central government amongst local bodies (or rather, per- 
haps, amongst associations which have branches in other 
countries as well), and it has the same office of insisting 
that general rules shall be kept even when their good 
effect is not evident for the moment. On the other hand, 
that is a weak country whose local interests are not 
strong enough to carry any enterprise through by them- 
selves without interference from the center. A mother, 
we feel, ought to take care of her children for the child- 
ren’s sake; a teacher ought to be able to give a good 
lesson for the sake of his school, and a politician make a 
good speech for the sake of his party; and, except in 
times of disillusionment and depression, none of them 
should have to call in his central as opposed to his local 
conscience, or be obliged to reflect much upon the posi- 
tion of these activities in his life as a whole. 

Besides being in this way the mark of a certain weak- 
ness, the excessive use of the self-conscious division suf- 
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fers from a defect common to all over-centralization, in 
that the resulting procedure is apt to become conven- 
tional and inelastic, and insufficiently related to facts. 
Our ideal of a life or character tends to be a much more 
conventional sort of thing than our ideal of the way to 
manage a particular shop or guide a particular commit- 
tee or help a particular friend. The lack of obvious and 
immediate results of which we spoke in the last paragraph 
means also the lack of obvious and immediate tests of 
the value of our behavior, such as elsewhere force educa- 
tion and growth upon us; and thus our general ideal is 
a little apt to slip out of relation to our special busi- 
nesses. In this way we get the person who ‘acts on prin- 
ciple’ in the abstract, and has to twist either his natural 
conduct or his account of his conduct in order to bring 
it under his theory of life. One instance is found in the 
people who, with a genuine simple love of theater-going, 
explain that they go for educational reasons. Another 
I quote from a book of sermons which holds it up to 
admiration : 


I read the other day a characteristic anecdote about Professor Faraday. 
The lecture was over and he was leaving the class room, when some little 
article dropped from his hand on the floor. The professor searched for it, 
but it was nowhere to be found. ... And one of his students who was 
with him said, ‘‘ Never mind, sir, it is of no consequence whether we find 
it to-night or no.’’ ‘‘That is quite true,’’ said the professor, ‘‘but it is 
of the greatest consequence to me that I be not baffled in my determination 
to find it.’’ 


Let us hope that the story is not true. There is a para- 
dox of perfectionism as well as of hedonism, and if we 
think too uninterruptedly about our own life and char- 
acter these will be apt to suffer from it. 

Again, whilst in the last example the habit led to mag- 
nifying details, it may in other ways lead to their under- 
estimation. We saw that various acts of self-culture 
and self-control might be undervalued by the objective- 
minded man, because their importance was small in re- 
gard to each of the systems that interested him; and that 
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the subjective view was therefore required to pull us up 
‘morally,’ to tighten our general principles. The cor- 
responding danger on the other side is that we should 
hold to these and miss the details of their working, be 
morally earnest and intellectually slack. No ideal of a 
life, but only the ideals of business, can show an official 
how he ought to keep his books. A teacher’s general 
conscience can make him prepare his lessons well, but 
he needs an intelligent zealous knowledge of education 
and of child life to tell him what in each lesson he ought 
to teach. The organization of charity is probably hin- 
dered continually because people are more concerned with 
the duty of almsgiving than with the methods of relieving 
the poor. And if men are thus intellectually idle, their 
very goodness may make disputes between them all the 
longer and more bitter. I quote an example of dangerous 
doctrine from the Jesuit in ‘‘ John Inglesant.’’ 


Hereafter it will be of little importance which of these new names, 
Cavalier or Roundhead, you are called by, ... but it will matter very 
much whether you acted as became a man, and did not flinch ignobly at 
the moment of trial. Choose your part from the instinct of your order, 
from your birth, or from habit or what not; but having chosen it, follow 
it to the end. Stand by your party or your order, and especially in the 
hour of trial or danger be sure you never falter; for, be certain of this, 
that no misery can be equal to that which a man feels who is conscious that 
he has proved unequal to his part. . . . I pray God that such misery as this 
may never be yours. 


In other matters the same fault appears as dilettantism. 
If we are interested in self-culture much more than in 
philosophy, mathematics, or literature, we shall probably 
not get far in any of the three. An energetic maiden lady 
may have plenty of interests, but if she has never met an 
interest strong enough to make her feel herself an ap- 
pendage to it, she will wear them all as appendages to 
herself, and is likely to wear them by turns. 

Once more, an excessive use of the subjective division 
leads easily to an excessive inwardness, or rather a de- 
fective outwardness, of morality. Private thoughts and 
feelings, though the least obvious part of the world’s con- 
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eerns, are the most obvious part of our own life. Known 
facts of the universe lose the importance they deserve as 
compared with our realization of those facts and our 
feelings about them. It is hardly necessary to say that 
neither this nor the other disadvantages described are in- 
separable from moral self-consciousness, or that if this 
were accompanied by complete wisdom it would be free 
from them ail. We are only describing the faults into 
which it does most frequently fall, and we are omitting 
an equally full description of the faults accompanying 
the other point of view only because they are so easily 
seen. On the whole, one might suggest that a good woman 
is most exposed to the temptations of excessive sub- 
jectivity, and a good man to the other kind; a fact which 
has occasioned a certain disadvantage in the age-long 
preaching to women by men. 

Finally, there is no doubt that this division of the uni- 
verse into ‘my business’ and ‘not my business’ is a 
dangerous one as regards its dichotomous nature. The 
negative part may become unduly vague and dark. There 
is, indeed, a certain complication of moral self-conscious- 
ness which goes far to remove this disadvantage. But 
before coming to this we must deal with two smaller mat- 
ters subordinate to self-consciousness, namely, self-ap- 
proval and self-respect. 

Self-approval in the sense in which I shall use it has 
reference to one’s own life; one’s voluntary conduct, 
and the making of character for oneself; and is thus dis- 
tinguished from pride, which relates to moral and mental 
possessions. ‘‘How much better is my party than other 
people’s parties’’ is pride; ‘‘I have done well to attach 
myself to this party’’ is self-approval. ‘‘I am by nature 
and by practice a self-controlled person’’ is the one; ‘‘I 
have creditably improved my self-control’’ is the other. 
The following is a mixture; it was poured out to me by 
an elderly acquaintance in a state of great emotion after 
a street accident: ‘‘The Lord’s given me back to my 
poor husband and children; He’s spared me to repent. 
Vol. XXI.—No. 1. 4 
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Not that I’ve anything to repent of. I haven’t been like 
some people; I’ve always tried to do kindnesses, and I 
often say I’d rather give a thing away than have it my- 
self; I’m made like that. I’ve tried to do my best all 
my life, and the Lord’s been very good to me. Well, and 
He ought to be good to me.”’ 

Is self-approval to be condemned? The blame some. 
times bestowed on it depends partly, I think, on the opin- 
ion that the self-approver in question is exaggerating the 
value of his own conduct, and partly on a belief that he is 
not only approving, but posing. Where both these com- 
plications are eliminated, our condemnation hesitates. 
An argument often used, that a person could not admire 
himself unless his ideal were low, would, of course, weigh 
equally against any admiration of other people. So far 
as self-approval is justly blamed at all, the blame seems 
to be based mainly upon two other arguments. The first 
of these applies only in so far as self-approval involves 
favorable comparison of one’s own life with other peo- 
ple’s, and it urges that, in such high matter, to take 
pleasure in this is an indication of a meanly competitive 
habit of mind. The other is more general, and amounts 
to the plea that a workman should not waste time by 
gloating over his own work. Similar arguments apply 
against mere humiliation and self-disgust. 

It is a curious fact in popular ethics that, while we are 
forbidden to love ourselves and discouraged from ad- 
miring or approving ourselves, we are constantly ex- 
horted to respect ourselves. The subject of self-respect 
as a moral motive is both interesting and obscure. I 
place it under the head of moral self-consciousness be- 
cause it seems to involve the contemplation of the indi- 
vidual life as a relative whole, in the light of the desire 
to make this life worthy of the individual personality. 

There is no doubt that we are often apt to attribute 
this motive where it does not exist, or exists only to an 
unimportant degree. Some actions that are attributed 
to its influence are of a direct and simple nature that in- 
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volves no contemplation of wholes; probably most of 
the readers of this journal refrain from getting drunk, 
dirty, or uproarious simply because such conduct seems 
to them ugly and distasteful. Other actions involve the 
contemplation of wholes, but not of our life as a whole,— 
we regard rather the objective systems which cut across 
the individual life. In this case our motive is not self- 
respect, but office-respect, class-respect, or position-re- 
spect. It is the university official who must not take a 
millionaire’s bribe; the gentleman who must not run 
away from danger; the uniform or the family name that 
must not be disgraced. (It may be urged that we have 
here respect for one of the universals which make up 
our particular self, and therefore have what may be 
called self-respect; but then to be consistent we must 
say that it is self-respect which makes us angry with 
other gentlemen who betray their class standards, for 
the acting motive is exactly the same.) Again, even when 
our own life is the whole considered, the guiding motive 
need not be respect for ourselves. The desire to be re- 
spect-worthy, for instance, is different from this, and so 
is the general desire to make a good thing of our life as 
an end in itself. We say that we attempt by our help and 
encouragement to reawaken self-respect in a beaten and 
dejected man, but what we do awaken is usually the sense 
that his life is a piece of work worth going on with. Of 
course, all these may be called self-respect if we choose, 
but the name seems dangerously misleading. 

When these distinctions have been made, the range and 
importance left to self-respect in the literal sense seem 
to be small and doubtful. I believe, however, that the 
motive does exist in certain cases where we revolt from 
a mean affection or tarnishing regret with the definite 
sentiment, ‘‘I am too good for this.’’ A solitary man 
might keep up his standard of life by help of the reflec- 
tion that he must no more cheat his own soul of its due 
than he would cheat the soul of another. But here we 
are already on the borders of another and greater motive. 
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Respect for ‘the god in our breast’ evidently passes with 
ease into respect for the God who dwells in the heart of 
man. And this leads up to our final point,—the influence 
of religion upon moral self-consciousness. 

The briefest possible indication of this influence will 
serve us to conclude with. We saw at the beginning of 
the section that a rational being, who guides himself by 
the contemplation of details in the light of wholes, has 
a constantly recurring alternative before him. A special 
detail may usually be regarded either as part of the 
whole of his individual life, or as part of some system 
which cuts across that life. Now the advantages of the 
former plan would be greatly strengthened and its dis- 
advantages greatly reduced if one addition to it could 
be made,—if my life, whilst remaining a whole, could it- 
self be part of a larger whole. It is just this addition 
that religion supplies. If natura naturata is a network 
of objective systems, natura naturans is a kingdom of 
souls. The dichotomous division of the world is turned 
into a true classification; my life is no longer ‘my busi- 
ness’ as opposed to ‘not my business’; it is a section of 
public work; ‘a charge to keep.’ The philosophic mind, 
which in object-consciousness can see each objective sys- 
tem in its relation to the universe, in subject-conscious- 
ness can see the individual self in relation to God. Hence, 
as the objectively conscious person had better be a prac- 
tical philosopher, the self-conscious person had better 
be a religious man. 

The advantage is the same in each case, that of re- 
laxing the strains round the limits of finite wholes by 
letting the main tensions of a larger whole take their 
proper place. The teacher, who, with growing philos- 
ophy, comes to realize his own department as only a de- 
tail in his university, will be less cramped and rigid, and 
less likely to insist on one special way of managing that 
department; and it is the same with the man whose grow- 
ing religion turns the ideal of his own life into one part 
of his ideal of the whole kingdom of souls. The relief 
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from strain may be great when he realizes that this in- 
dividual life need not even be fashioned into something 
which looks finished and intelligible on its own account; 
that the Spirit may conceivably use it best by breaking 
it into pieces, by dividing it among distracting interests, 
and filling the spaces with details which have really no 
significance except as interpreted with regard to quite 
other lives. In so far as he is in no way religious, the 
self-conscious moral man must try to make a good thing 
of his own life; the religious man need not. The king- 
dom of the Middle Saxons, to justify and explain itself, 
must make a clear and well-composed history of its own, 
a thread distinguishable in the skein. Modern London, 
with a far richer self-consciousness, may be content with 
an unwritable story, without plot or connection or climax, 
beginning or end, wound and buried beyond any tracing 
in the vast web of the history of England. Practical 
philosophy, then, relaxes the tensions round the objective 
division lines, and religion those round the subjective. 
The lines then cease to be attempts to fashion the uni- 
verse on opposite plans, and become, as they should be, 
mere guides to different ways of looking at it. By natural 
expansion of this view, the conflict between the saint and 
the zealous worker disappears. Each life and each ob- 
jective interest falls into its place in the ideal life of the 
universe, where natura naturans and natura naturata, 
variously patterned, are still only the two sides of the 
shield. 
Heten WovdeHovse. 
University oF BrrmMincHaM. 





IS BELIEF ESSENTIAL IN RELIGION? 
BY HORACE M. KALLEN. 


HAT religion, next to hunger and love, has been one 
of the most potent molds of human character and 
human destiny is a truism so obvious as to be profound. 
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Professional religionists harp upon it in modern apolo- 
getic; the sentimental see in it a reason for identifying 
their accidental fads and private loyalties with religious 
excellence, the tough-minded take it as their warrant for 
the complete rejection of religion from the life of reason. 
It rarely oceurs to ask, in this agreement on importance 
in the midst of the disagreement concerning value, 
whether the disputants are also agreed on the nature of 
their subject or the central theme of their dispute. Yet 
one cannot help suspecting profound and irreconcilable 
differences between the eternal religion of Pius X and 
the ‘religion of the future’ of Charles W. Eliot, between 
the religion of the Australian blackfellow and the re- 
ligion of Abbé Loisy. The systematic or sporadic ex- 
tension of the environment through imaginal extrapola- 
tions like gods, angels, saints, and demons is a far ery 
from the perfervid pietism, the passionate humanism, 
or vague ‘loyalty to the good’ of ‘morality tinged with 
emotion.’ Currently both these extremes have been em- 
phasized. On the one hand, the papacy, with no uncer- 
tain voice, has reaffirmed the supernaturalism of historic 
religious tradition; on the other, the modernists, whether 
Loisy or Eliot, have affirmed just as certainly the natural- 
istic faith in the happy destiny of all men. One party 
insists that the essence of religion is the presence and 
efficacious operation, in this our world, of supernatural 
personalities; the other defines the essence of religion 
as belief. 

To determine which of these definitions is correct would 
task any moralist, concerned about the instruments of 
life in its struggle for happiness. Religion has been a 
tool second to none in its potency for good and evil, and 
its valuation for future use must depend considerably 
on its character and functional outcome. To ask, then, 
what is essential in religion, is to put a question pregnant 
with moral consequences. 

If popular and literary usage be a sanction, belief must 
be considered the essential element in religion. The terms 
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religion, loyalty, faith, and belief have for generations 
been used interchangeably. Wherever faith oceurs, wher- 
ever there is prominent a devotion or a loyalty deep and 
unswerving, toward any object, that loyalty or belief 
may be identified with religion. This is particularly the 
ease where the object believed in is held to be an omni- 
solvent for the world’s ills, where there is attributed 
to it a universal and instantaneous potency, either rem- 
edial or mutative. We hear, therefore, of such objects 
as the ‘religion of socialism,’ ‘of science,’ ‘of beauty,’ ‘of 
love,’ ‘of humanity,’ ‘of might.’ In each case some domi- 
nant motive or program of conduct is acclaimed an object 
of religious faith or is assigned an almost miraculous 
prepotency in the subjugation of evil and the conserva- 
tion and creation of excellence. Of programs of social 
reform or ethical doctrines this is particularly character- 
istic, since in these some single dogma or principle or 
term is believed in, first for its (hypothetical) exclusive 
power in achieving and maintaining some desired end, 
then for itself. Dr. Eliot’s ‘religion of the future’ is a 
highly generalized adumbration of the more concrete 
current ‘religions’ of social alterations. Religion is, 
from this point of view, as Professor Perry writes, ‘‘be- 
lief on the part of individuals or communities concerning 
the final or overruling control of their interests;’’ and 
“the term God signifies not the environment in its inher- 
ent nature, but the environment in its bearing on the 
worshiper’s interests.’’! 

If it be true that in religion we mean by God a practical interpretation 
of the world, whatsoever be its nature, then the personality of God must 
be a derivative of the attitude and not of the nature of the world... . 
My God is my world practically recognized in respect to its fundamental 
or ultimate attitude to my ideals. . . . To be religious is to believe that a 
certain correlation of forces, moral and factual, is in reality operative and 


that it determines the propriety and effectiveness of a certain type of 
living.” 





***The Moral Justification of Religion,’’ Harvard Theological Review, 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 163, 167. 
*** Approach to Philosophy,’’ pp. 109, 97. 
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Here what is important is not the object believed in, 
but the attitude of belief. A Godless religion, as various 
commentators on Mr. Eliot’s paper show, is as ‘religious’ 
as a religion with a whole Catholic hierarchy. In point 
of fact, the word ‘God’ is robbed of its essential function 
of standing any longer for an independent, objective, 
existent supernatural personality. Tradition, orthodoxy, 
and instinctive sense, as well as professional theologians, 
would insist that the important element in religion is not 
belief, but the object believed in,—the supernatural per- 
sonality, God. Contemporary religious piety may be ap- 
portioned between two classes, the one identifying the es- 
sence of religion with belief or piety, with the psychologi- 
cal attitude, the other identifying it with the specific object 
or occasion of the attitude, supernatural personality. 

To determine which of these parties is right lies far 
beyond tie scope of this paper. All that can here be done 
is to suggest the main lines that such an investigation 
would need to follow. The principle to be laid down as 
the major premise is the obvious and hence unremem- 
bered one that things are definable only in so far as they 
differ from other things, not in so far as they are iden- 
tical with those things. Thus, when some philosopher 
announces, ‘‘The world is idea,’’ he equates ‘idea’ with 
all objects actual or possible, and robs it of its function 
and meaning. Where everything is equally ‘idea,’ noth- 
ing in particular is more ‘idea’ than any other thing, and 
it becomes necessary to invent a new term for that par- 
ticular and different entity which ‘idea’ was formerly 
used to define. So again, if religion and belief or religion 
and belief in supernatural personal agencies are inter- 
changeable, it either must be true that one or both of 
these terms characterizes ‘religion’ absolutely, differen- 
tiating it from all other objects such as science or art, or 
that religion and one of the other terms are absolutely 
equivalent and exhaust each other. We must find what 
it is, in the complex called religion, that makes and keeps 
it that and not something else. 
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I have just called religion a complex. I know that 
much protestant and modernist and generally liberal feel- 
ing will rebel against this characterization. It is fash- 
ionable nowadays to apply ‘religion’ to any favored or 
cherished state of mind or to call it indefinable and un- 
utterable. But it is nevertheless a fact that historical 
religions are not indefinable or unutterable. If they were, 
they could not be historical. And whatever be the re- 
ligion of the future, present-day religions are deep-rooted 
in history and thinkable in its terms. Consider the very 
simplest or most complex form of the religion most 
familiar to western civilization, Christianity. Whether 
as Unitarianism or as Catholicism, we find it to have 
definite namable parts and concrete functions. These 
we may call science or cosmology, ethics, art, and belief. 
All religions, primitive or sophisticated, contain these 
four elements. Their specific content may differ, but 
their function, which defines them, is the same. Science 
or cosmology is a vision of the nature and character of 
the universe; ethics is a formulation of the rules of 
adaptation to that universe; art is the specific business 
of adaptation, the application of the rules; belief, of 
which we shall have much more to say, is the underlying 
human attitude without which the rest of the business 
could not occur. 

Now when we consider the ‘science’ of religion, we find 
it possibly identical with what is ordinarily called science, 
but differing at least in the one particular that the whole 
object of unreligious science is made dependent on the 
will and attitude of at least one supernatural personality, 
or is identified therewith. This is the case in Unitarian- 
ism. Where the divine is not so denumerate or diapha- 
nous and the cosmology is different, we still find the object 
of science, the world, dependent on a whole hierarchy 
of supernatural personalities, demons, saints, angels, 
thrones, dominations, and principalities, all these ulti- 
mately dependent on God. Such is the case in Catholic- 
ism. In un-Christian religions the nature of religious 
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cosmology is still more obvious. It differs in every case 
from unreligious cosmology or science in its using at 
least one additional factor, supernatural personality. 

The same thing is true when we distinguish religious 
from unreligious ethics. The two differ often solely in 
the fact that one has not a supernatural or magical sanc- 
tion, while the other has. The taboos and categorical 
implications are religious when they are said to voice the 
desires and mandates of supernatural beings, and where 
their infraction involves penalties arising from the dis- 
pleasure of the supernatural. They are, in a word, rules 
of adaptation to the supernatural through the medium of 
nature. Catholicism, with its clear and distinct cosmic 
system, its inferno, purgatory, and paradise, its super- 
natural sanctions and impositions, its peculiar system of 
virtues and vices, is an obvious and magnificent example 
of this. But Unitarianism, vague though it is, does not 
fail of it, nor does any religion, whatever its anthro- 
pological status. 

Religious art is logically the direct outcome of religious 
cosmology and religious ethics. Its primary function is 
to render solid and concrete the imaginative extension of 
nature made by religious science. It gives the super- 
natural a local habitation and a name, a point of contact 
with nature. That point of contact may be an image, a 
rite, a ceremony. Whatever else it be, it is man’s con- 
crete instrument of adaptation to the supernatural. The 
Ave goes better via the image of Mary just as mana goes 
better via crystals or dead ancestor’s bones. The Arunta 
on the plateaus of Australia, solemnly partaking of his 
totemic kangaroo on the eve of his hunting expedition, 
the Christian in Rome, partaking of the sacrament on the 
eve of some enterprise real or determined by the saints’ 
calendar, are both, by an organized method, adapting 
themselves to the supernatural, are getting it on their 
side. Religious art may be symbolic, it may be magical ; 
but there is no one form of it, anywhere, which, if really 
religious, is not a tool in adapting mankind to the super- 
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natural. And it is in this fact, and in this fact alone, that 
its difference from other forms of art consists. 

Thus religion as science, as ethics, as art differs from 
what is ordinarily denoted by these terms by considering 
an additional single or multiform factor,—supernatural 
personality. There seems, so far, little reason for identi- 
fying religion exclusively with belief. Nor is there any 
greater justification therefor in the nature of belief itself. 

According to Perry, ‘‘the believing experience is cog- 
nitive in intent, but practical and emotional as well in con- 
tent, . . . the object of my belief is not merely known, but 
also felt and acted upon. What I believe expresses itself 
in my total experience.’’* This is a fair summary. 
Every belief, even the simplest, is a complex thing. It 
is composed of at least two diverse elements, and, as in 
the ordinary beliefs of the daily life, may contain any 
number of these elements. They may be broadly divided 
into the objects of belief and the attitude of belief. The 
object may be anything, no matter what,—mind-stuff, will, 
mud, cobwebs, stardust, fairies, bread, or policemen. 
To the psychologist it may be a dream, a hallucination, 
a mere figment of the diseased mind which believes it. 
To that mind, however, it is acutely real, independent of 
his belief in it, evocative of the believing attitude. No 
belief, not even a false one, is a belief in nothing. How- 
ever arisen, and of whatever stuff created, in each belief 
an object is given, the occasion of its appropriate attitude. 
Now the character of that attitude varies with its object, 
not in nature, but in intensity. Its nature is that of prac- 
tical assent to the object. It is an acknowledgment, a 
recognition or acceptance, of the object’s status. It is 
invariably a positive, immediate, and definitive reaction 
to the object, wherever that be and whatever its seat. 

The converse of this attitude is not what is called ‘dis- 
belief,’ denial, for that is merely a complex form of be- 
lief. When I ‘disbelieve’ in ghosts I am not altering the 
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nature of ghosts, I am simply assigning them a different 
status, I am making them move, let us say, from the realm 
of existence to that of ideas, but their nature remains 
unchanged. The converse of belief is doubt or agnosti- 
cism, and this is not really an attitude, but a contradiction 
or conflict of attitudes,—properly so, since the opposite 
of attitude.cannot be an attitude. Doubt may be defined 
as an inner maladjustment corresponding to a struggle 
of events, whether ideal or existential, for place. It de- 
notes physical and psychic instability. It is a division 
of the mind against itself in a diremption of attention, 
and is hence a menace againt the continuity and articu- 
lation of life. It involves inaction or conflicting actions, 
as the life of the ‘doubters’ in literature suggests, and at 
its intensest does actually break up the organic equilib- 
rium of consciousness. For this reason doubt, agnosti- 
cism, or scepticism are actually never more than very 
ephemeral conditions of the spirit. They are suicidal. 
Our world is such that any defined or definable object 
either makes a pragmatic difference in it or does not. If 
it does, something positive is, by that fact, obviously 
believed of it; if it does not, its status is ipso facto posi- 
tively defined, though perhaps not so obviously. In 
either case, no doubt enters the definitive attitude. That 
is possible only if the absence or presence of the prag- 
matic difference remains uncounted and ignored, but then 
also, life is arrested and ultimately destroyed. Belief, 
therefore, is inevitable. 

An example will make this point clearer. And fortu- 
nately religion offers the best. Agnostics and skeptics 
conceive themselves to be actually holding: ‘‘I do not 
know whether God exists or not.’’ This proposition is 
intended to express the state of ‘doubt.’ Now to have 
meaning, it must, like all other propositions, contain 
terms that in themselves are not only undoubted, but are 
also significant. If our agnostic does not know what God 
is, and what existence is, and if he does not believe that 
each is that ‘what’ and not another, his statement is mere 
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nonsense. Doubt presupposes and depends upon 
belief. 

Of beliefs, the most important, it need not be argued, 
are those which assert the existence of their objects. An 
existent must be counted, recognized, reacted to accord- 
ing to its nature and proper requirements, while a non- 
existent in the same field of belief is relatively negligible. 
The non-existent requires the minimum of reaction; the 
existent the maximum. So, for example, in the field of 
belief called this room there are actual tables and chairs 
and a hypothetical fire. With regard to the former I 
must guard my movements and adapt my actions. I 
may not handle them with impunity; I must recognize 
and defer to their characters and demands if they are to 
serve my purposes or I am to live among them. But the 
fire I may do as I like with. I must recognize its identity, 
but I can sit on it, carry it in my hands, breathe it, scatter 
it—do an infinite number of things with it I should not 
dare to do with an existing fire. Existence, while not alter- 
ing its character or identity, would give it the quality of 
command, would make it count potently. Thus existence al- 
ters, not things, but the importance of things for mankind. 

The situation with regard to the object God in the 
proposition, ‘God exists,’ is now evident. A non-existent 
God is not an unreal or characterless one. A non-existent 
God is an unimportant one, one that makes no pragmatic 
difference in man’s life of adaptation. So then, the prop- 
osition, ‘I do not know whether God exists,’ may with per- 
fect justice be interpreted as, ‘I do not know how to con- 
duct myself toward an object, God, in my total environ- 
ment.’ In this form the agnostic proposition indicates 
either continual inaction, or contradictory actions, on 
the part of those who hold it. And in this instance it 
must be life-long, since God is by definition such, that if 
he exists, he must be counted with at every moment of 
human life. But agnostics have none of them been inert 
and few of them inconsistent. They must therefore either 
have believed or denied the proposition, ‘God exists,’ but 
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they never for any time really doubted it. Their ‘I do 
not know whether God exists’ is better interpreted as a 
historical summary of three attitudes, which may be ex- 
pressed thus: (1) Sometimes I act toward God as an 
existent and sometimes I act toward God as a non-exist- 
ent; (2) I do treat God as an existent; (3) I do treat 
God as a non-existent. 

Of these, the first is probably commonest. It indicates, 
as do the other two, that, for the affair of living, God 
at any moment must be believed to exist or to not exist, 
but that there is no middle way. Thus, in religion at least, 
belief, positive or negative, is inevitable. That it is just 
as inevitable in all realms of life would be easy enough to 
prove in detail. But for the purposes of this discussion 
the foregoing brief exposition must suffice. 

The upshot is that the mere presence of any entity, 
whatever its status, evokes at once the believing attitude. 
Life is no more than a flux of beliefs, a movement from 
one equilibrium of faith to another. And in this move- 
ment the attitude is unvarying, it is only the objects 
that vary, jostling and pushing each other for place in 
the whirl of experience, challenging each other’s right to 
be and jumping each other’s claims. The successful one 
determines belief; it and not the attitude determines 
the character of the belief. To be religious, belief must 
contain a religious object,—i. e., supernatural personality, 
particularly God. Here again, it is the object, not the 
intrinsic character of the attitude itself, which makes be- 
lief religious. Belief, like science, ethics, and art be- 
comes religious only when attached to the religious object, 
God. That is the essential thing. 

This being the case, it becomes of more than passing 
interest to determine the grounds for the very widespread 
identification of belief with religion, an identification, 
grown almost into the texture of our human speech. 
The root of the matter will be found in the popular dis- 
tinction between belief and knowledge. Belief seems to 
have reference to the element of menace and challenge 
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which appears to fall to the share of so many objects 
in the universe. A man ‘believes’ when he is not sure, when 
the object may be different. He ‘knows’ when change in 
the object is, to his mind at least, out of question. This 
means no difference in nature between belief and know!l- 
edge; it means merely that the equilibrium of faith is 
not sufficiently stable nor adequately assured. The ob- 
ject of belief has not, for the believer, so firm a footing 
in the environment as the object of knowledge. At 
bottom, 2+ 2—4, and God exists are both beliefs, but 
God exists, it seems, is not so capable of maintaining it- 
self in the environmental flux. In their primary intention 
belief and knowledge are identical. It is only by the very 
process of life, by the unbroken activity of believing, that 
they become differentiated, and knowledge attains the 
signification of valid and firmly established propositions, 
while belief refers to shaky ones, with claims unsubstan- 
tiated and places still to earn. Knowledge is fit belief; 
belief is knowledge with its fitness still to prove. 

If, then, religion is called belief, it is not so called be- 
cause it is useful, or has practical reference, or is pos- 
sessed of any of the other properties assigned to it by 
Perry. Religion is called belief because it has its fitness 
still to prove, because its object has not yet really found 
a place in the efficacious world. This may be seen in 
three directions, one looking from the immaterialty of 
God, another from the doubtfulness of his presence where 
his presence is imputed, and the final one from the infinite 
number of alternatives to his power. 

Immateriality, far from being a good thing as is popu- 
larly supposed, is a bad thing. Common sense has a very 
ancient and deep-rooted tendency to identify all imma- 
terialities but the religious ones, with the non-existent 
and the unreal. It is notable, in this connection, that all 
religious objects were once material, and that in our own 
time the most long-lived and deep-rooted religions, like 
Catholicism, make use of the greatest number of material 
objects. Unless God has a material manifestation he 
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does not much matter. Now all in all, this manifesta- 
tion is rare and difficult to find. Some delicate souls 
identify it with the order or design in the universe; some, 
indeed most, with coincidences and chance happenings 
which habit does not sanction, with magic and miracle,— 
i. e., With the interruption and distortion of design. The 
conflict of these identifications raises inevitably a social 
doubt which could not have occurred had God been ma- 
terial, i. e., had a definite cognizable, indisputable form, 
like man or chair. In consequence much of the authority 
of religion depends on the testimony of persons who have 
seen God in propria persona, in a direct intuition or per- 
ception, just as we ordinarily see chairs and the rest of 
the environment. Medicine-men, priests, prophets, saints, 
and mystics are the supporters and renovators of human 
faith in the religious object, and the mystical religious 
experience is the fons et origo of the life of religious 
faith. And what is the religious experience? It is an 
interruption of the organized routine of the daily life, and 
even those who defend it recognize it as a breaking up 
and disintegration of the normal consciousness. In it the 
ordinary world disappears. To the psychologist, what 
takes its place is that complex of somatic and proprio- 
ceptive sensations which the needs of the daily life keep 
submerged. These appear now to fill the focus of con- 
sciousness, acutely pleasurable or painful, and about them 
in the first stage of ecstasy, there seems to gyrate a nim- 
bus or fringe of visual or auditory elements organized in 
a variety of ways. In the second stage, these may sub- 
side and a very vivid sense of ‘presence’ may take their 
place; or they may intensify, the huddle of them may be- 
come dominated by one or two exceedingly energetic 
visual or auditory hallucinations about which there grows 
a massive, optimal emotional complex wherein fear and 
elation alternate and by which the complex may be de- 
fined. The total field of consciousness is vague and in- 
definitely emotional, all the while shot through with 
sharply defined hallucinations of the higher senses. In 
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a word, the psychologist need see in the mystic or re- 
ligious experience nothing more than the shattering of . 
the whole laborious machinery of perception and the re- 
duction of life to its almost protoplasmic inchoateness 
of feeling and movement. The experience is not, for the 
psychologist, religious by itself alone, since he finds all 
of its criteria wherever, for any reason, there is a disin- 
tegration of the normal conscious life. The causes may 
be drugs, disease, physical fear, great emotional strain,— 
anything that breaks down the reasonable habits of the 
soul. When so caused, it is considered anti-social. Re- 
ligion, however, which produces it in its practices, sanc- 
tions and socializes it, and it hence becomes appropriated 
to religion. Occurring wherever sense shatters habit and 
‘pure’ feeling dominates and inhibits the natural inter- 
pretation of sense, its most obvious and immediate con- 
tent, the emotional complex, is apprehended as a mantfes- 
tation of God, because it is itself most conspicuous in an 
environment and a practice which has reference to God as 
an element. Thus the material object of the religious 
experience is as likely to be merely psychological as ex- 
istential, and there is no description of it which cannot 
with all fairness and with greater ease be interpreted as 
mental abnormality. 

This one alternative admits, of course, of many others. 
Its possibility rests on the very immateriality of God; 
and it is that which might be called the source of the un- 
certainty of his presence and of the alternatives to his 
efficacy. The religious experience cannot exclusively point 
to the religious object as its cause. Give it an intellectual 
and social environment other than religious, say mathe- 
matical, and custom may decide its phenomena to be, as 
they well can, exclusively mathematical. What, in the case 
of the mystical experience, is of the uttermost importance, 
is not the experience, for its content, as we have seen, is 
decidedly dubious. What is important is the interpreta- 
tion of the experience, the judgment concerning its 
cause and origin. It is the postulation here of an inde- 
Vol. XXI.—No. 1. 5 
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pendent, supernatural efficacious personality that makes 
_ the mystical experience religious. But that postulation 
is generally made after the fact, and for definite em- 
pirical reasons. This makes it uncertain, and the uncer- 
tainty is further intensified by the existence of many rival 
interpretations. Wherever God is said to be or to be effi- 
cacious, something natural might be said to be or to serve 
just as well. He seems, as Laplace said, a hypothesis of 
which there is no need. He seems a violation of the law 
of parsimony. It is the vision of this inadequacy of the 
proof of the existence of the divine object and the failure 
of intuition to discover or exhibit him that is responsible 
for that branch of theological activity called apologetics. 
Apologetics is the symbol of vital and intellectual inade- 
quacy. Thus it is the vagueness and uncertainty of its 
object that in religion makes belief so conspicuous. 
The subconscious motive of such ‘religions of the fu- 
ture,’ as described by Dr. Eliot, and such interpretations 
of religion as Perry’s, is largely the rationalistic one of 
eliminating the need of apologetic, of making religion 
stand firmly on its own feet. Now it is true that by em- 
phasizing the attitude rather than the object of a belief, 
much is gained in the way of firmness, since no element 
of uncertainty need unnecessarily be admitted. But it 
is perforce gained at the cost of some perversion and in- 
sincerity. Insincerity is inevitable because religion be- 
comes, in the case of intelligent believers, a pathetic fal- 
lacy of which they are aware. Actually their religion is 
Godless, and they know they are calling that God which 
is not God. And the perversion comes in the destruc- 
tion of a genuine and necessary distinction by identifying 
belief with the object of belief. Then a belief that Mars 
is inhabited, that the solar system is menaced by a comet, 
is of exactly the same status as a belief in God. The de- 
fining element is the attitude, not the object, and the 
attitude is the same in all fields of human endeavor. 
Here, then, is an anomalous situation. The religion of 
common sense identifies itself as belief because of its 
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object’s uncertainty, the belief being more intense as its 
object grows more insecure, while the religion of ration- 
alism identifies itself as belief because it seeks to free 
religion from uncertainty and challenge. One is ‘belief’ 
because it clings to God, the other is ‘belief’ because it 
abandons God. That the latter is more in keeping with 
the spirit of the time I shall not attempt to deny. I choose 
rather to indicate that the former is more in keeping 
with the spirit of man. To cling to God in the face of 
his inability to maintain himself in existence is more 
human than to abandon him. To the human spirit God 
is intrinsically the most congenial of all essences. He is 
like ourselves in nature; the very devil is like ourselves 
in nature. We are at home with these personalities as 
we cannot be with rigid physical laws and systems; God 
and the devils and angels stir us as nothing else not 
human can. They are referred to an environment in 
which occur, as we have noted, very intense affectional 
complexes, perhaps the intensest accorded to human ex- 
perience. And in this environment alone are these com- 
plexes socially respectable. Moreover, they are generally 
referable to moral crises antecedent or consequent. They 
arise on the pressure of great need, on the intensity of 
aspiration, on the feeling of depression and sin. They 
are associated with salvation therefrom. Psychologically, 
they are themselves that salvation,—the soul’s mode of 
purging itself of spiritual invasions. But in social dis- 
course they only reveal salvation. The power to grant it 
and the immutable will to grant it are fundamental attri- 
butes of God. Whatever the status of the evil principle, 
the devil, in the end God, the principle of excellence, is 
the sole and victorious arbiter of universal fate. All re- 
ligions, from the naive instrumental spiritism of the Aus- 
tralian blackfellow to the sophisticated instrumentalism 
of Christian dogmatics, represent the religious objects as 
ultimately good, as conservative of whatever values, 
private or communal, there happen to be posited in that 
organic equilibrium we call life. The most obvious illus- 
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tration of this fact is the universality with which the 
most fundamental value of all,—immortality, the contin- 
uity of life itself,—is referred to religion and not to sci- 
ence. Religion, as H6éffding somewhere points out, is 
primarily an instrument in the conservation of values. 
Had experience not perennially challenged them, or had 
the emotional outburst been all-sufficient, there would 
have been no place for belief as opposed to knowledge, 
and for religion as opposed to science. Science is no less 
instrumental than religion, religion is no less cognitive 
than science. But religion envisages a world more con- 
genial than the one man actually lives in, a world con- 
trolling the actual one and serving to conserve eternally 
and immediately all the good man ever desired and hoped 
for. Science, no less than religion, is fundamentally ‘be- 
lief’; it also symbolizes the self-conserving activity of 
the ‘will-to-live’; but being relevant to the conditions of 
desire, rather than to desire, it is felt as uncongenial and 
hard and inexorable. Religion, therefore, has over sci- 
ence an apparent advantage; and where an object of 
science is abandoned on almost any distinct challenge,— 
as, for example, were the n-rays,—the object of religion 
is clung to in spite of challenge. Religion envisages per- 
ennially an object of belief battered and threshed and de- 
nied by experience. For this reason the history of 
religion is fundamentally discontinuous, is a history of 
protestantisms and rebellions. The ‘will-to-live,’ in the 
effort to conserve its values, passes from one instrument 
to another,—all instruments, in religion, having in com- 
mon, reference to supernatural personality, prepotent in 
the conservation of those values. This, the object of re- 
ligious belief, is held to against evidence to the contrary ; 
and because of the conspicuity the attitude gains thereby, 
religion is identified with belief. Liberals in religion then 
proceed to claim the conspicuous as the essential. 

But conspicuity does not constitute essence. The in- 
habitants of Mars, a menacing comet, centaurs, moon- 
calves and goblins and m-rays are as infrequent and 
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hypothetical in direct experience as are God and his 
emissaries; they are as relevant to conduct and relevant 
to values, though not as ultimately conservative of them. 
Undergoing the perennial challenge of experience as they 
do, belief in them is as conspicuous as belief in God. Yet 
they are not called religious beliefs, and if they were, it 
would be impossible to draw the line between belief as 
religion, aS common sense, as superstition, or as science. 
For all objects believed in undergo challenge and contra- 
diction in some degree, all are relevant to conduct and the 
conservation of values. Belief, we must conclude, is no 
more essential to religion than to any other human insti- 
tution. Religion is distinguished not by belief, but by 
belief’s object,—prepotent, benevolent, supernatural per- 
sonality, independently existing. Religion is belief in- 
deed, but it is religious belief only as belief in the reality 
of an actual personal God powerful for the excellent out- 
come of human destiny. 
Horace M. Kaen. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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TWO MODERN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES.* 
ERNEST L. TALBERT. 


i wy followers of Comte predicted a disappearance 
of the traditional ‘philosophy’; but present indi- 
cations do not entirely fulfill their prophecy. What we 
find to-day is a shifting of emphasis and a re-reading of 
the philosophic masters. We note a tendency to eclecti- 
cism; an indisposition to construct synthetic philoso- 
phies (owing to the influence of a tentative, anti-dog- 
matic scientific method); and a reliance upon subjective, 
individual attitudes on the one hand, and an enthusiasm 
for a reinterpretation of objective social problems 
on the other. America is rich in its possession of 
more or less fruitful and sane speculations regarding 
life; while the persistence and strength of the New 
Thought, Spiritualism, and Christian Science betoken 
the constant call for an explanation which satisfies 
human needs and theoretical demands. If the world 
jars upon our delicate sensibilities, if our sympathies 
grow narrow, we are urged to cultivate a ‘cosmic con- 
sciousness’ and become in tune with the Infinite. If we 
are beset with worry and nerve fag, we are asked to seek 
power through repose and absorption in positive, ex- 
pansive feelings. The apostolic casting out of devils 
and communion with departed spirits seem a memory; 
yet we are advised to think away the apparent brutality 
of matter and disease, and through the vast reaches of 
our subconscious selves enter into conversation with 
those who have gone into the Spirit Land. 

These rejuvenations of ancient practices and doctrines 
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have resulted variously in good and evil, according to 
Coe and James. Broadly speaking, however, they have 
one limitation; they are dominantly quietistic and per- 
sonal in the narrow sense; they are cures for the sick 
soul. They tell us to believe ourselves well, to negate 
matter, to appeal to the vanished, and cleave to positive, 
expansive, and clean feelings; very much as if our be- 
liefs, attitudes, and comfort were solely a matter of 
individual, subjective interest, or at most, concerned 
with the happiness of ourselves in relation to the small 
circle in which we happen to live. It is assumed that 
the problem of society is primarily one of picking out 
separate units, inducing certain chosen beliefs and prac- 
tices, and allowing the resultant sunniness of temper to 
radiate toward our relatives and friends. Disease, grief, 
sin, worry, injustice, and poverty can all be transcended 
equally well by subjective reactions against their objec- 
tive persistence; the importance of the sciences which 
seek to discover the processes of consciousness, the na- 
ture of sub-consciousness, the movement and composition 
of matter, the progress of disease and neurasthenia, the 
laws of the distribution of wealth, and the function of 
social institutions, is minimized because they are seem- 
ingly remote from that intimately subjective disposition 
which creates the reality of external friction. 

We do not, of course, desire to disparage the thera- 
peutic and psychological value of suggestion and of 
checking the ‘materialistic’ bias. No one can ignore the 
peace and joy generated in thousands of the weary and 
defeated and hopeless, for, to recall Baldwin, the ‘sub- 
jective’ moment in the dialectic of personal growth is 
an essential one. The point to be urged is that there 
are also ‘ejective’ and ‘projective’ moments, and that 
the dialectic of personal growth is an abstraction from 
a larger process of social dialectic. Our consciousness 
has physical, personal, and social references; and with- 
out the stimulus of extra-individual references, our 
merely personal attitudes take on a cramped and indi- 
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vidualistic color, however consoling and transforming 
they may immediately be.’ 

In contrast with this prevalent current, there are in 
modern society two social philosophies which are not 
entirely subjective and anti-collectivistic, movements of 
thought which are linked with a distinguished philo- 
sophie ancestry, and have practical importance for those 
who believe in a union of speculation and social welfare. 
The two philosophies are socialism and anarchism. It 
is proposed to outline a few of the antecedents, charac- 
teristics, and meanings of these objective interpretations 
of social growth; since only the salient features can be 
mentioned, the danger of oversimplification and lack of 
balance cannot be avoided. 

A preliminary contrast may be ventured. Socialism 
as a world-view is an outgrowth of continental rational- 
ism as it found expression in Hegel’s dialectic. Its sym- 
metry, definite concepts, logical consistency, and em- 
phasis upon organization and control by social machin- 
ery, show the influence of medieval devotion to a Roman 
Empire, a universal and militant church, Roman law; 
and the rationalistic eulogy of the Absolute, the One. 
It is born of factory, large manufacturing city, and 
minute industrial processes of international scope. 
Anarchism is born of small workshop, guild, farm, Rus- 
sian mir, love of communal custom, diversified, non- 
centralized industry, and opposition to crystallization. 
On the philosophical side, it has more affinities with em- 
piricism and the French-British simplification of motive 
and institution. The contrast is not entirely just to the 
mutations of both doctrines, as will be seen later, but, 
in the large, it holds true. 

The strength of socialism has become apparent to the 
most casual and hostile reader of popular literature; and 





1In Milwaukee a group of respectable devotees of an ‘anti-materialistic’ 
philosophy of life have refused to ally themselves with a collective move- 
ment to introduce into the public schools practical sanitary devices and 
instruction in some fundamental principles of social hygiene. 
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its importance is not limited to Finland, Germany, and 
England. It is an undercurrent flowing against our tra- 
ditional American spirit, and is not to be measured by 
number of voters; subtly, by means of free-lance maga- 
zines, a radical daily press, constant propaganda, and 
the logic of events, it has penetrated the barrier of ostra- 
cism and misinterpretation, and its adherents can no 
longer assume the rdle of martyrs. As a philosophy, 
social and political, it has had a long, dramatic, and 
complex history; and branching from its trunk, Marxian 
socialism, are a host of radical offshoots more or less 
tenable. The form which is really militant is the revolu- 
tionary, class struggle, anti-capitalistic, surplus-value, 
materialistic-interpretation-of-history form,—that of Karl 
Marx, the spokesman of the Hegelian left. As conceived 
by him, it had as its background a compound of French 
mechanical materialism and utopianism, the utilitarian 
animus of the English radicals, and a reaction against, 
but a use of, the Hegelian dialectic. The contributions 
of Bentham, Ricardo, Mill, Fichte, La Mettrie, and 
Feuerbach to the structure of this system should not 
overshadow the specifically Hegelian element. The 
movements of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of the 
Hegelian logic, terminating in the absolute idea, were 
used by Marx, not to prove the self-unfolding of reason, 
but to justify the destruction of the capitalistic regime 
(the negative moment) on the ground of its inner con- 
tradiction, and to establish the inevitable coming of the 
synthetic, classless, frictionless stage of the codperative 
commonwealth. Hegel idealized the Prussian monarchy, 
its professional orders, its police, its disparagement of 
public opinion, its right to legislate for the non-reflective 
people, its devotion to war, its distribution of economic 
goods, and its ideal of the family. Marx claims that 
to identify the real with the rational is to become anti- 
social and non-progressive. It means eulogy of the 
prince, when he is no longer functioning; of war, when 
the working people must suffer most; of the professional 
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estates, philosopher, professor, lawyer, priest, and capi- 
talist, when they are a parasitic group existing on the 
surplus value produced by labor. It means repression 
of forces working from below, in the proletariat. It 
sauctions inhuman competition, exploitation, destruc- 
tion of the family, and the right of labor to see the 
meaning of its work. But he goes on to urge that the 
evils of capitalism, by their darkness, generate the light 
of the codperative commonwealth. Economic crises, in- 
creasing centralization of the means of production, and 
concentration of wealth, make the ‘system’ too big for 
the capitalist; increasing poverty and exploitation breed 
a ‘class consciousness’ and power to codperate against 
the professional holders of ‘ideas’ and resources; all 
these forces working together, by inevitable necessity, 
precipitate the third stage in the trinitarian process. 
The consummation, however, is not to be attained by 
social impulses, sentimental ‘love’ or sympathy, but 
by utilitarian counting of units of advantage, both in 
employer and employé. Marx assumes the right of the 
worker to the full product of his toil according to quan- 
tity of work or labor units; and protest against the 
present system arises, according to him, because workers 
feel that their rights and ‘pleasure’ are being infringed. 
Similarly, in his opinion, the capitalist is guided by self- 
regarding propensities; indeed the destruction of the 
present system depends upon the utilitarian calculation 
of increments of pleasure by the exploiting entrepreneur 
capitalist. 

Workingmen are without a country because of the 
increasing standardization, mechanical efficiency, and 
division of labor: any particular region depends upon 
the codperation of the whole economic world; the work- 
ers, merged into an international class, must struggle 
together to achieve recognition of their fundamental im- 
portance. The state, as now organized, will merge into 
a codperative civil society, perfectly organized to dis- 
tribute socially owned and managed goods according to 
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a principle of service rendered. The present professions, 
which are anti-social and adapted to an essentially 
vicious, parasitic order of things, will be transformed: 
the function of the professions will be met, not by privi- 
leged highly paid castes, but by the voluntary service 
of individuals especially fitted for specialized activities. 
In other words, the future society will be organized and 
systematized in as absolute a manner as the idea of 
Hegel’s logic of reality. 

This original Marxian position was fatalistic, dia- 
lectical, materialistic,—its large outlines romantic and 
Hegelian, its psychology and ethics hedonistic and utili- 
tarian. But, in the last two decades, forces proceeding 
from Darwinism and the experimental sciences, and the 
need of adapting dogma to fact, have worked some change 
in the original Marxian formulas. The standpoint is 
known as ‘revisionism,’ or opportunism. Instead of a 
logical unfoldment of society according to economic neces- 
sity, we have a recognition of origins and sequences which 
cannot be told beforehand. The quantitative, inductive 
procedure is used; the value of remedial expedients is 
acknowledged; and, in general, a reconstruction of the 
original Hegelian-Marxian theory is taking place. Still, 
however, in the background is the picture of the coming 
society, inciting to devotion and worship; and all meas- 
ures of compromise are gauged in terms of the end of 
the social process,—a redeemed humanity. In varying 
proportion the elements of the socialist philosophy al- 
ready mentioned persist: its Hegelian perspective; the 
inevitableness of socialism; its utilitarian animus, modi- 
fied by an opportunistic and experimental logic; its 
hedonistic ethics, modified by some appeal to social im- 
pulses; its emphasis upon struggle; its denunciation of 
the present capitalistic State with its arbitrary laws, 
judges, and priests; its economic interpretation of his- 
tory; its presumption that socialization and brotherhood 
are best attained through organization and control, 
local and central, and by international division of labor; 
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its faith in the constructive and codperative nature of 
a future civil society; and its dictum that technique 
and theory must proceed, not from the élite, the lead- 
ers, the geniuses, but from immanent forces rising 
out of the experience of the fourth estate, the ‘pro- 
letariat.’ 

It is evident that socialism is not a mystical or a sub- 
jective philosophy. The forces of society are for it cos- 
mic and extra-personal; there is no overwhelming con- 
viction of sin, no appeal to the supernatural, no denial 
of the reality of food or machinery or ‘matter’ in any 
form. The workers are promised a ‘world to gain’; 
there are the sounds of battle in each day’s record of 
capitalistic waste of resources and of human life. Ree- 
ognized ethical characteristics,—honesty, loyalty, business 
honor, and frugality,—are in many cases condemned, 
because they are class virtues hypocritically inculeated 
and designed to keep the working classes in subjection. 
Socialism is an objective, militant movement; its frame- 
work a majestic dialectic of economic environment; its 
psychology the anti-professional, hedonistic turn of Eng- 
lish empiricism. 

It is difficult to draw a composite picture of anarch- 
ism. One should take into account its debt to French 
materialism, to the impetus of the French Revolution, 
to the tyranny of an oriental monarchy transplanted to 
Russian shores, to German and French governmental 
oppression, and to Swiss democratic ideals; one should 
trace the changes of doctrine as it has evolved in nine- 
teenth-century Russia, its amalgamation with some fea- 
tures of socialism; one should consider Proudhon, God- 
win, Bakunin, Reclus, Tolstoi, and Ibsen. One should 
analyze the refinements made by advances in anthro- 
pology and the evolutionary concepts of modern science; 
for anarchism, too, shows development from its negative, 
atomistic, individualistic origins. For the sake of brev- 
ity, and because one of its most accomplished, scientific, 
and fair-minded exponents is still living, the present 
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treatment follows closely the views of Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, in the writings of whom may be detected the 
various historical threads constituting its present pat- 
tern. 

Anarchism believes in a more loosely organized world 
than does socialism. Its early mechanistic and atom- 
istic form, patterned after the ideal of Hobbes and God- 
win, has been partly discarded by the more subtle and 
intelligent philosophical anarchists, such as Kropotkin, 
but the aversion to centralization, system, force, and 
delicate universal social adjustment still clings to the 
faith. As has been said, it is a doctrine born of guild 
and commune and small workshop, not of factory and 
city, like Marxian socialism. It is natural, therefore, 
that anarchism should oppose anything approaching a 
fixed, supernatural, metaphysical interpretation of life. 
So we find in Kropotkin an eloquent denunciation of 
philosophy in all its systematic metaphysical forms 
(outside of his own mechanical-scientific one). Poor 
Kant receives another drubbing because of his ambitious 
categorical imperative, and, as by Marx, the secrets of 
Hegel are mercilessly uncovered and condemned.? Kro- 
potkin does not regard law as the objectification of 
truth, law and morality as identical, nor does he con- 
sider a self-evolving idea, embodied in Prussian mon- 
archy, an outcome of history; for, as he says, ‘‘the 
discoveries of the nineteenth century in mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, physical psychology, anthro- 
pology, psychology of nations, etc., were made not by 
the dialectic method, but by the natural science method, 
the method of induction and deduction.’’* It is not, 
therefore, in metaphysics, with its praise of reason lodg- 
ing in a few upper class minds,—the governing classes,— 
but in a democratic, hypothetical attitude to all prob- 
lems, that the anarchist derives satisfaction. He finds 





* Kropotkin, ‘‘Modern Science and Anarchism,’’ N. Y., 1908, pp. 36 ff. 
*Ibid., p. 57. 
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the intellectual founders of his voluntary communism 
in the anti-dogmatic scientists and protesters of the 
modern period, in Laplace, Holbach, Lamarck, Diderot, 
Rousseau, Godwin, Helmholtz, Mill, Darwin, Wallace, 
Spencer, and others,—all of them seeking in one way or 
another to apply a critical, unbiased method to all prob- 
lems. To quote from ‘‘Modern Science and Anarchism’’: 


Anarchism is an attempt to apply to the study of the human institutions 
the generalizations gained by means of the natural-scientific inductive 
method: and an attempt to foresee the future steps of mankind on the road 
to liberty, equality and fraternity, with a view to realizing the greatest 
sum of happiness for every unit of human society. ... Anarchism is a 
world-concept based upon a mechanical explanation of all phenomena em- 
bracing the whole of nature,—that is, including in it the life of human 
societies and their economic, political, and moral problems. Its method of 
investigation is that of the exact natural sciences by which every scientific 
conclusion must be verified. Its aim is to construct a synthetic philosophy 
comprehending in one generalization all the phenomena of nature,—and 
therefore also the life of societies, avoiding, however, the errors .. . into 
which . . . Comte and Spencer had fallen. It is therefore natural that to 
most of the questions of modern life anarchism should give new answers, 
and hold with regard to them a position differing from those of all political 
and, to a certain extent, of all socialistic parties, which have not yet freed 
themselves from the metaphysical fictions of old. Of course, elaboration 
of a complete mechanical world-conception has hardly been begun in its 
sociological part,—in that part, that is, which deals with the life and the 
evolution of societies. But the little that has been done bears a marked, 
though not often fully conscious, character. In the domain of philosophy 
of law, in the theory of morality, in political economy, in history (both 
of nations and institutions), anarchism has already shown that it will not 
content itself with metaphysical conclusions, but will seek in every case 
a natural scientific basis. It rejects the metaphysics of Hegel, of Schelling, 
and of Kant; it disowns the commentators of Roman and Canon Law, to- 
gether with the learned apologists of the State; it does not consider meta- 
physical political economy a science, and it endeavors to gain a clear com- 
prehension of every question raised in these branches of knowledge, basing 
its investigations upon the numerous researches that have been made during 
the last thirty or forty years from a naturalist point of view (pp. 53, 54). 


The words of Kropotkin, here quoted, indicate the 
anti-dialectical, anti-metaphysical, and inductive ten- 
dencies already noted; and the reference to the sum- 
total-of-happiness concept would seem to reveal some 
predilection for the utilitarian scheme of ethics. How- 
ever, the hedonistic position is greatly enlarged. Kro- 
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potkin’s suggestive book, ‘‘Mutual Aid a Factor in Evo- 
lution,’’? endeavors to correct an emphasis for which the 
Darwinians are responsible,—the exaggeration of the 
brutal, struggle phase of the evolutionary process. He 
shows how in all grades of life the social impulses have 
always been strong, and that, when conflict occurs, it 
is predominantly a group conflict. As regards philo- 
sophical antecedents, he returns to the French encyclo- 
pedists, to Hutcheson, and Adam Smith in his ‘‘Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,’’ reviving the view that the moral 
dispositions ‘‘have developed in man from the feeling 
of pity (sympathy), through his ability to put himself 
in another’s place; from the fact that we always feel 
pain and grow indignant when a child is beaten in our 
presence.’’ Thus moral dispositions, sociability, are 
generated ‘‘through experience and inheritance, and 
subsequently perfected by further observation of social 
life.’? 4 

Control in the social world, therefore, is secured by 
the potency of the feeling of ‘consciousness of kind.’ 
Kropotkin felt the difficulty of all approaches to atom- 
ism,—how to organize the fragments. For evidently 
the social impulses are not adapted to vast world organ- 
ization and supervision of industry with its necessary 
mechanism and functionaries, as the socialists dream; 
there must be a limitation of the size of groups and pos- 
sibility for the individual to pass from one craft or oc- 
cupation to another. In his ‘‘Conquest of Bread’’ (Chap- 
ter XVI) and ‘‘Fields, Factories, and Workshops’’ 
(Chapters I and II), he shows the fallacy of the eco- 
nomist’s eulogy of the territorial division of labor; each 
locality must be and can advantageously be more or less 
self-sufficing if only the productive resources of the soil 
be fully utilized by scientific agencies, free and un- 
monopolized, and by stimulation of the ‘inventive’ power 
now lying dormant in the masses. 





***Modern Science and Anarchism,’’ pp. 15, 16. 
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That this flexible small-group life may become pos- 
sible, there must be a non-governmental communism; 
whatever authority exists must be the compulsion com- 
ing from the work to be done codperatively. Kropotkin 
assumes that when our impulses, now repressed by ex- 
ternal impact, are allowed free play, the dominance of 
creative and sympathetic tendencies (‘‘unity of aims 
and mutual confidence’’) will insure peaceful forms and 
useful customs accepted gladly by all concerned. But 
the State, in its constitutional-monarchy and representa- 
tive-government form, with its retainers and parasites, 
is a product of capitalism and exploitation; and all the 
present professions are necessarily anti-social in so far 
as they depend upon the holders of privilege. What is 
needed, preparatory to the outburst of repressed popu- 
lar creativeness, is to break down the class divisions, 
written laws, and the authority of State and church.5 
The individual must be emancipated from the power 
of the State; the principle of free agreement, leading to 
independent associations, which may (if it is desired) 
unite in federations, must be made basal. ‘‘The life of 
society itself,’’ as Kropotkin says, ‘‘we understand, not 
as something complete and rigid, but as something never 
perfect,—something ever striving for new forms, and 
ever changing these forms in accordance with the needs 
of the time. This is what life is in nature.’’® 

Such are the main features of a recent version of 
anarchism, made by an able and keen scientist. An- 
archism has some aims in common with socialism. Both 
are revolutionary, objective movements, professing to 
owe their rise to demands of the fourth estate, whose 





°Cf. ‘‘Modern Science and Anarchism,’’ p. 10: ‘‘Anarchism owes its 
origin to the free creative activity of the people, by which all institutions 
of communal life were developed in the past, and to a protest,—a revolt 
against the external force which has thrust itself upon these institutions; 
the aim of this protest being to give new scope to the creative activity of 
the people, in order that it might work out the necessary institutions with 
fresh vigor.’’ 
* Ibid., p. 80. 
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experience and contribution are considered fundamental 
and significant. Both react against reason and ‘brain 
work’ as a badge of distinction and prowess, and insist 
upon the value of creative labor directed toward social 
ends; anarchism, however, emphasizing the simpler 
handicraft and agriculture more than does Marxian 
socialism. Both are anti-metaphysical; socialism, how- 
ever, owing its mold to the idealistic dialectic of a thinker 
summing up centuries of rationalistic thought. Both deny 
the validity of bourgeois ethics, economics, institutions, 
and professions; socialism aiming directly at the aboli- 
tion of capitalism, at the same time upholding the au- 
thority of a civil society which shall own and control its 
means of life; while anarchism would abolish anything 
savoring of the State and governmental authority as an 
external means of control. Socialism has a more definite 
concept of a future society and a better machinery (dia- 
lectic) for reaching its goal; anarchism is more tenta- 
tive, hypothetical, and flexible in method; the spontaneous 
creative activity of an untrammeled people guided by 
scientific laws and technique must determine the future 
form of its institutions. Socialism in its recent guise 
accepts present capitalistic, representative government 
and legislative chambers as its proper field of service; 
it accepts political action in the present State. Anarchism 
thinks that socialism, by compromise and vote getting, 
is becoming non-revolutionary and bourgeots, and cannot 
thereby cure the social disease. It consequently relies 
upon the progress of anthropological and social science to 
enlighten the people, and a propaganda of word and 
deed, hundreds of communal revolts acting as preludes 
to the final bursting of chains and entrance upon crea- 
tive, flexible, and functional social forms. 

By way of criticism it may be said that the weakness of 
both positions,—anarchism and socialism,—results from 
their philosophical and psychological antecedents; both 
retain the traces of their origin as reactions, and are 
limited in application because of the peculiar historical 
Vol. XXI.—No. 1. 6 
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conditions in which they arose. It is possible to argue 
that socialism, as a social philosophy, encounters the diffi- 
culty which those, at least, who have not mastered the 
secret of Hegel, feel,—how to connect a present empirical 
purpose with a final absolute purpose. Socialism in its 
fatalistic, rationalistic, and dialectical dress tends to dis- 
sipate attention from the concrete present problems. In 
its empirical, hedonistic doctrine, it is guilty of dealing 
with abstractions. It postulates economic men, ruthless 
exploiters, and distrusts the social impulses now work- 
ing out in employer and employé, profession and working 
class, bourgeoisie and proletariat. It minimizes the ab- 
solute value of present ethical standards in order to show, 
by contrast, the superior goodness of a future society, 
which shall be in perfect equilibrium and without friction. 

Anarchism is negative and atomistic even yet, lacking 
balance and definiteness, as befits its function of protest. 
It has an overfaith in small-group harmony, and a lack 
of faith in an international organization, based upon the 
national division of labor and interdependence. It does 
not recognize that even sympathy and social impulses 
may need control and standardization, especially under 
present complex conditions. Its assumed communal pro- 
pensities need an objective embodiment in law and gov- 
ernment, not only to check below-grade members of the 
group, but also to facilitate the energies of functional 
members. It directs attention to undoubted anti-social 
practices in law and the professions, but disregards the 
positive and constructive function of the established 
order. Although it eulogizes growth and the hypothetical 
logical method, it fails to give due reverence to the fact 
that all growth and invention depend upon an attained 
structure and objective conditions without which change 
and reconstruction are impossible. It does not see the 
complexity and interrelations of human society, and the 
ceaseless necessity of compromise and dependence of ideal 
upon present fact. Its adherents are either violent re- 
actors, who see clearly present oppression and injustice, 
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or passive idealistic observers, laboring under conviction 
not of personal, but of social sin. 

However, there are three problems which anarchism 
and socialism have brought to focus,—problems needing 
attention in America. 1. There is a call to revise our 
concept of the ‘American spirit’; of the basis, under 
present economic conditions, of our so-called common 
and statutory law in relation to all classes of society, so 
that we may mediate between anarchistic atomism and in- 
dividual rights, however tinged with mutual aid, and a 
dogmatic and schematized socialism. 2. There is a need 
for criticism and appraisal of the socialistic and anarch- 
istic denunciation of the professions. How far have free 
speech, initiative, and opportunity for development been 
suppressed in the ‘lower classes’ because of the non-social 
attitude of newspaper, predatory-business interest, judge, 
and policeman? 3. There is a need for working out a 
consistent and comprehensive social psychology, based 
upon biological, statistical, and exact observation-meth- 
ods. In particular, the study of the psychology of social 
impulses, begun by McDougall, Wallas, and Cooley, needs 
further refinement, so that social psychology may be- 
come the basic discipline of the social sciences and the 
center of remedial social practice. 

Finally, modern radicalism has emphasized three val- 
uable points: 1. There is a never-ending necessity of bal- 
ancing the claims of individual freedom and social organi- 
zation. Liberty is a function, not an attainment once for 
all. 2. The revisionist socialist and the philosophical 
anarchist both insist that the method of hypothesis, ex- 
periment, and investigation be used, not only in the 
laboratory, but also in the field of human interests, for 
the benefit of those who must bear the burden of our un- 
wieldy monopolistic and competitive social system. 3. 
A constructive democracy means the recognition of the 
contribution in daily work and theory of all members of 
the community, and not only of the demands of privileged, 
possibly non-functional and parasitic, special interests, 
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whom chance and favor, and not service, have sent to 
pivotal and commanding places. 

One conclusion may be suggested. The problems of 
modern society cannot be adequately solved by inducing 
purely subjective attitudes in individuals, without rela- 
tion to objective communal forces conditioning personal 
happiness. Such social problems cannot be left for solu- 
tion to fanatics who meet in dingy halls over questionable 
saloons; all the intelligence, fairmindedness, and tech- 
nique of investigation which modern science and educa- 
tion have produced are needed to sift the justice of the 
protests of radicalism. It is not by repression, suspicion, 
prejudice, and aloofness, but by candor, sympathy, dis- 
cussion, and participation that the philosophical attitude 
seeks expression. Those who believe that political and 
social theory and practice are in the making, need to read 
their Socrates once more and revive their conviction that 
philosophy is not only the idealization of the real, the 
rationalizing of established values, but also the remaking 
of the existent in terms of a constructive reason. 


Ernest L. Ta.sert. 
University oF CHICAGO. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE AS VIEWED BY THE GREAT THINK- 
ERS FROM PLATO TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated from the German by Williston S. Hough and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 
Pp. xxv, 582. 


Eucken’s is distinctively the ethical and religious,—one is at 
moments tempted to say, the homiletic,—history of European 
philosophy. The scope and method of the book are, indeed, 
so largely determined by a special purpose that it can be classi- 
fied as a history of philosophy only by a somewhat elastic appli- 
eation of that term. The interest which dominates the author’s 
survey of occidental reflection, and prescribes what aspects of 
that various history he shall note and what ignore, is partly, 
though only partly, indicated by the title which the translators 
have chosen for the English version. His concern is (though the 
antithesis itself is a strained one) with the Lebensanschauungen 
rather than the Weltanschauungen of the great philosophers; 
and it must be added that by the former expression he usually 
means any element of a system of doctrine,—whether theology, 
metaphysies, epistemology, ethics, or w#sthetics,—which can be 
regarded either as an anticipation or a negation of one or more 
of the constituents of his own conception of das Geistesleben. 
The book might as aptly have borne the title of one of the 
author’s other writings, Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt; for it is the vicissitudes of the secular struggle after 
what Eucken signifies by ‘‘a spiritual content of life’’ that the 
present work is designed to set forth. 

The treatment of the historical material being limited by this 
preoccupation of the writer’s mind, the reader must not expect 
to find in the book what it evidently was not intended to pro- 
vide. Much that is ordinarily looked for in a modern history 
of philosophy is here absent. The amount of space allotted to 
the several philosophers is, for example, dictated by the per- 
tinency of their doctrines to Eucken’s personal interests, rather 
than by the degree of their originality, or their importance as 
types, or their historic influence. Thus, only two and a half 
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pages are devoted to Hume, while twice as many are given to 
St. Gregory of Nyssa; St. Augustine, with thirty-eight pages, 
gets nearly twice as much space as Kant, nearly three times as 
much as Hegel, nearly five times as much as Descartes. The 
aspects of the history of thought which are dwelt upon are for 
the most part similarly determined by a personal and selective 
interest. No one will be likely to learn from reading these 
pages that a great part (though, assuredly, by no means the 
whole) of European speculation has consisted in the attempt to 
solve certain definite problems of a primarily dialectical sort, to 
trace out, without falling into antinomies in the process, the 
‘necessary’ implications of the fundamental and constitutive 
concepts of the human understanding. Indeed, the untechnical 
reader, who is sure to get much of the highest value from the 
book, is also sure to get a decidedly one-sided apprehension of 
what the ‘great thinkers’ were about. They were not, as a 
rule, consciously engaged in struggling solely for a geistigen 
Lebensinhalt ; they were often doing so commonplace a thing as 
trying to think connectedly and consistently, or so shamelessly 
‘intellectual’ a thing as making analytical inquiries in the logic 
of concepts. The present book, however, as its author observes 
in his preface to the English translation, ‘‘is designed to afford 
historical confirmation of the view that conceptions are de- 
termined by life, not life by conceptions.”” One could wish 
that the view which history is supposed to confirm were a little 
less vaguely and equivocally expressed; but if it means in part 
that other influences besides the constraining force of logical 
demonstration and of established empirical fact have enriched 
the content and directed the movement of European philosophy, 
it unquestionably contains much truth. Yet if ratiocination has 
played a smaller réle in the affair than has sometimes been 
supposed, it has none the less played a greater one in history 
than it does in the pages of ‘‘The Problem of Human Life.’’ 

Eucken’s use of historic facts is given a distinctive character, 
not alone by his desire to correlate other systems with his own, 
but also by an eagerness to make the history practically edifying, 
to ‘‘bring it nearer to the personal experience of the reader.’’ 
Even as an historian Eucken’s temper is rather that of the 
prophet than that of the savant; and to this fact the book 
owes both its best and its worst qualities. No history of 
philosophy since Hegel, perhaps, has more of the unity and 
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dramatic interest which come from conceiving of the whole 
movement of reflection as one continuous and often tragic ad- 
venture of the human mind in quest of a satisfying vision of 
the meaning of its own existence. And few historians have 
shown so quick a sense for the bearing even of seemingly purely 
theoretical doctrines upon morally significant inner attitudes of 
will on the part of the adherents of those doctrines. But with 
these qualities are closely associated certain traits not wholly 
favorable either to philosophic clarity or historical objectivity. 
To the personal taste of the present reviewer the book is much 
marred by an excessive use of what can only be called cant 
phrases,—by the wearisome iteration of a few Mesopotamian 
terms which, in the contexts in which they appear, sometimes 
serve less to convey to the reader a clear idea than to awaken 
in him an obseure but grateful sense of edification. That blessed 
but not altogether unequivocal word ‘life,’ and that scarcely less 
equivocal word ‘spiritual,’ recur far more insistently than seems 
desirable in a work of popular philosophical instruction. It is, 
indeed, true that Eucken has elsewhere attempted to assign a spe- 
eial and somewhat definite connotation to the term Geist. But 
that meaning is hardly made explicit to the reader of this book 
alone, who will need to turn to the Geistige Stromungen or to Mr. 
Boyce Gibson’s book for the glossary. And, in any case, the word 
seems to be used in ways too various to fit the definition,—which 
is itself far from unequivocal. This difficulty, it should be said, 
has been increased by translation. Geist and geistig are am- 
biguous enough in German; ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual’ not only 
are equally ambiguous, but also fail to parallel exactly the 
ambiguities of the German originals. The translators, however, 
have done well to adhere to the single rendering, even in con- 
texts where ‘mind’ and ‘mental’ or ‘intellectual’ would seem 
more natural in English; for much of the unity of the volume 
comes from the iteration of the term, and much of its thought 
is involved in the term’s ambiguities. But the translators would 
have more successfully naturalized Eucken’s thought in the 
Anglo-American world,—even though something of literal fidelity 
had been lost thereby,—if they had trimmed the rhetorical exu- 
berance of such purple passages as the following, to make them 
conform to the more restrained traditions of English style: 


Plato is, above all, the kingly thinker, penetrating beyond all appear- 
ance and rising triumphantly above all figurative thought and speech to 
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the invisible essence of things: with a transcendent power he sets worlds 
over against worlds, moves inert masses as with the lightest touch, and 
makes fluid the most stubborn of contradictions. But the great thinker 
is also by divine prerogative an artist, who is everywhere impelled to crea- 
tive vision, who sketches powerful images with convincing vividness, and 
whose versatile fancy moulds all the work of thought into a thing of 
splendour. 


In its English form, at any rate, this passage surely is a sort 
of fustian which ill becomes a book of philosophy. 

The interpretation of the movement of European reflection 
which Eucken desires to convey thus has its outlines obscured 
by an overabundance of earnest but cloudy eloquence. The 
reader who would grasp it must endeavor, as best he ean, to 
make clear to himself the nature of that constantly but dimly 
intimated entity, das Geistesleben, whose fortunes are so evi- 
‘dently intended to be the principal theme of the narrative. The 
clue through the confusion may perhaps be found by noting 
the ambiguities of the antithesis which is even more determinative 
in Eucken’s thought than is that of ‘form’ and ‘content’ in 
Kant’s,—the antithesis of ‘inner’ and ‘external.’ This presents 
itself to Eucken primarily, I think, in its religious aspect. An 
essential requirement in the objects of religious interest and 
devotion in all the deeper forms of the religious consciousness 
has been that those objects shall have a certain inwardness, shall 
be untouched by external vicissitudes, shall be—or seem—an 
inalienable possession which ‘the world’ did not give and can- 
not take away. Now the personal trait which most of all seems 
to give direction to Eucken’s philosophizing is a sense of the 
vanity of an existence given over to the naive interests and scat- 
tering activities of the natural man, and an urgent need of 
an object for the will that shall give to life a more adequate 
meaning,—one, therefore, that shall be single and secure and 
enduring, because inward. Eucken’s philosophy, in short, seems 
to develop as a response to a typical phase of religious experi- 
ence; and the ‘spiritual life’ in its original sense is a life which 
has been ‘twice born,’ which is unified by the dominance of a 
supreme interest, and rendered serene by an inner self-possession. 
Thus the chief article in Eucken’s criticism of the Socialists 
is the externality, and therefore the inadequacy, of the goods 
which they promise men. Socialism’s philosophy of history fails 
to apprehend the historic process as ‘‘a transformation of the 
world into a process of thought, and so into an inner life.’’ 
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But ‘‘as certainly as man is a spiritual being, and in proportion 
as he is spiritual,’’ the goal which Socialism proposes can never 
suffice him. ‘‘ All the material comfort would mean only empti- 
ness of soul. As a spiritual being he cannot reconcile himself 
to a life devoid of content.’’ 

Eucken’s fundamental antithesis thus seems to have a pri- 
marily practical and religious import. But his method in philoso- 
phizing apparently consists largely in taking most of the historic 
contrasts and oppositions in philosophy and treating them as 
severally equivalent to this moral contrast of inner and outer, of 
spiritual and non-spiritual. It appears to be interchanged pro- 
miscuously with the epistemological contrast between subject and 
object in cognition; and with that between a priori and a pos- 
teriori elements in knowledge; and with the logical contrast be- 
tween the universal and particular; and with the metaphysical 
contrast between material and immaterial; and with that be- 
tween the ‘organic’ and the ‘mechanistic’ modes of unity; and 
with an extensive assortment of ethical antitheses. Thus the prin- 
cipal thing which Eucken finds to say of Leibniz is that to him 
‘*the mind shows itself able to produce from its own resources a 
coherent system of thought. . . . Mathematics brings spiritual 
activity into close union with the outside world, and gives to 
thought the proud consciousness of carrying within itself the 
key to the universe.’’ So Eucken goes up and down the history 
of philosophy looking everywhere for recognitions or denials of 
the power and primacy of the inner life. But, unfortunately, 
all these antitheses are not the same antithesis, nor these inward- 
nesses, either logically or in their ethico-religious import, the 
same kind of inwardness. To treat them as such is to give to 
the history of occidental reflection a unity that is verbal rather 
than real; and it is, at the same time, to present a distorted treat- 
ment of a number of problems and systems. 

I lack space to discuss certain special questions of exegesis 
about which doubts suggest themselves, and also to point out some 
illuminating felicities in the characterization of the spirit and 
tendencies of certain periods and schools. Upon one minor 
matter, however, I think it worth while to comment. Under 
the term ‘‘the Enlightenment’’ Eucken includes all movements 
of thought in any sense ‘rationalistic,’ from the early seventeenth 
century to (but not embracing) Hume; it is with Galileo that 
we first ‘‘breathe the air of the Enlightenment,’’ while Spinoza 
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is preéminently the philosophical representative of the En- 
lightenment’s spirit. So wide a departure from current usage 
in the employment of a semi-technical term is needlessly confus- 
ing, and involves the blurring of certain significant contrasts. 
The word is one about whose connotation and scope some agree- 
ment should prevail among historians of literature and philos- 
ophy. It is no service to the historiography of ideas to widen 
such a term’s meaning to the point of extreme indefiniteness. 


ArtTHuR O. LOVEJOY. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By John Grier 
Hibben. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. Pp. xii, 
311. 


This book and one by Mr. Hicks, of Cambridge, on ‘‘Stoic 
and Epicurean,’’ make their appearance together as the initial 
volumes of a series entitled ‘‘Epochs of Philosophy,’’ of which 
Professor Hibben is the editor. Thirteen volumes in all are 
announced in this series. The purpose, as is stated in the edi- 
torial announcement, is ‘‘to present the significant features 
of philosophical thought in the main periods of its development.’’ 
No attempt is to be made to deal exhaustively with all the names 
and doctrines of the various periods, ‘‘but rather to estimate 
and interpret the characteristic contributions which each age 
may have made to the permanent store of philosophical knowl- 
edge.’’ Moreover, ‘‘it is hoped that the present series will serve, 
in some slight measure at least, to deepen the impression of 
that fundamental unity which characterizes the progress of 
philosophy through the many phases of its development.”’ 

The volume before us carries out this program for the 
eighteenth century, the great central period of modern philosophy. 
The ‘epoch’ of the Enlightenment begins virtually in the year 
1690 with the publication of Locke’s famous ‘‘ Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding,’’ and is brought to a close in the 
year 1781 with the appearance of Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Pure 
Reason’”’ (p. 3). England, France, and Germany are the coun- 
tries in which the transforming influences of the Enlightenment 
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were chiefly felt, and it is with the philosophical movement in 
these countries that Professor Hibben deals. Moreover, in 
the eighteenth century, philosophy was no mere affair of the 
closet, but stood in close relation to the great scientific and 
political movements of the time. It was the integrating and 
sustaining factor of the entire intellectual and social life. To 
give an adequate representation of its period, with all its mani- 
fold forms and various activities, is consequently an exceedingly 
difficult problem. What principle of unity will serve to ex- 
hibit the relation between phenomena so various in character 
as, for example, the scepticism of Hume and the dogmatism of 
Wolff? In his introductory chapter, Professor Hibben de- 
scribes the characteristics of the enlightenment spirit and the 
dialectic of its movement. ‘‘It was an age characterized by a 
restless spirit of inquiry,—a century of challenge. A new life 
was awake and stirred in the minds of men. Traditions which 
had been long venerated became the objects of searching investi- 
gation and criticism. The authority of the church, of the State, 
and of the school was no longer regarded as the court of last 
appeal. The old beliefs which failed to justify themselves at 
the bar of reason were discarded. The foundations of time- 
honored systems seemed shifting and uncertain. There was an 
insistent demand for the free play of the individual judgment. 
There was, also, a constant reference to the light of reason, 
the inner illumination shining bright and clear in contrast to 
the shadows of mysticism, or to the false and flickering light 
of dogmatism. Hence the name of the age of illumination or 
enlightenment,—the name, also, of the age of reason’’ (pp. 3, 4). 

After the introduction, three chapters are devoted to Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, respectively, then follow chapters on the 
materialistic movement in England and France, Rousseau’s 
philosophy of feeling, the philosophy of Leibniz, the conflict 
of typical philosophical influences in Germany, and the critical 
philosophy of Kant; while the final chapter gives a brief ac- 
count of some of the more important practical influences of 
the enlightenment. At the end of each chapter is given a use- 
ful list of references, and the book coneludes with a chronological 
table of the important philosophical works of the whole period. 

Professor Hibben’s account of the philosophy of this period 
is clear, comprehensive, and well balanced. It is popular in 
the best sense, and should help to extend the circle of 
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readers of philosophical books. There is abundant evidence of 
wide reading and careful scholarship; and while the volume 
makes no claim to any special originality in point of view, it 
nevertheless serves to concentrate attention anew upon the 
achievements of this remarkable age. 

It seems to me, however, that the book would have been even 
more successful in this respect if the author had laid greater 
emphasis upon the positive results and the permanent gains for 
humanity, both theoretical and practical, which issued from this 
movement. Professor Hibben follows too closely the conventional 
interpretation of certain German historians of philosophy, ac- 
cording to which the whole eighteenth-century movement ends 
in disaster and negations, leaving the foundations of philosophy 
to be laid anew by the genius of Kant. For certain purposes it 
may be allowable to dramatize the story in this way; but, as a 
matter of fact, the movement was much more many-sided than 
the conventional formulas lead us to suppose. It might be pos- 
sible, I think, to represent the thought of the period as a pro- 
cess of immanent criticism, in which its initial presuppositions 
were being progressively transformed and rendered more ade- 
quate. This would necessitate some account of the seventeenth 
eentury, and of the new dogmatism and obscurantism that had 
taken possession of both Catholic and Protestant theology, and 
had almost succeeded in stamping out the free thought that the 
Renaissance had ushered in. It would be necessary, too, to give 
some account of the results of the new science, and of Descartes 
and Hobbes (especially of Hobbes), the men who asserted the 
validity of scientific methods, and the authority of clear and 
distinct ideas, and are therefore to be regarded as making the 
Enlightenment possible. To exhibit eighteenth-century phi- 
losophy in this way, as continuing the great liberating movement 
to which we owe our modern civilization, gives a clearer con- 
ception of its significance and essential unity than if we em- 
phasize too much its shortcomings and failures. It was a great 
thing that the necessity of individual freedom and of clear 
and distinct ideas was brought home to the consciousness of 
these great European nations. For it is, after all, to the watch- 
words of the Enlightenment that humanity must always appeal, 
as it is constantly required to fight and do battle against en- 
trenched superstition and the advances of obscurantism. 
Philosophy belongs exclusively to the ‘insurgents’; when it 
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wears the colors of the dominant parties in church and state, 
it degenerates into scholasticism. Materialism and scepticism 
were only incidental to the Enlightenment movement; but even 
if this were not true, there are worse things than a live ma- 
terialism and scepticism. 

Professor Paulsen, in the preface to his book on Kant, ex- 
presses the hope that the twentieth century may be more like 
the eighteenth than like the nineteenth. Such statements may, 
of course, be easily misunderstood; yet it is not difficult to 
see the need of returning in a sense to the program of the 
eighteenth century, and to its faith in freedom and in the trans- 
forming power of clear and distinct ideas. It is true that the 
last century gave to us in the conception of development a new 
and more powerful instrument of analysis than the age of the 
Enlightenment possessed. This conception also has enabled us 
to discover unity and continuity where they were formerly un- 
perceived. All this is, of course, a great and permanent gain. 
Nevertheless, it seems that philosophy at the present day is ‘‘too 
much at ease in Zion,’’ too ready to accept in a spirit of com- 
promise and indifferentism anything and everything as good 
and rational. The imperishable glory of the enlightenment 
spirit was that its war with oppression and superstition was 
a l’outrance. It knew its foes and had not a shadow of doubt 
as to the outcome. We, on the contrary, seem to have lost, with 
our complacent sense of a broad historical point of view, that 
militant faith in reason that distinguished the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century. No one who reflects, however, can fail 
to perceive that at the present day various forms of irrational- 
ism are threatening our civilization. Freedom is regarded as 
something visionary and unpractical, an outworn doctrine which 
modern men have learned to disregard for the sake of ‘‘ getting 
things done.’’ On the other hand, morbid sentimentalism in 
many forms and under many names is warring against light 
and reason. It is time to sound the trumpet. Philosophy can 
never afford to take refuge in complacency. It is not its mis- 
sion to bring peace, but a sword. And it must always remember 


There is no truce with Adam-Zad, 
The Bear that looks like a man. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 
Cornell University. 
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ScIENCE AND RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By 
E. Boutroux. Translated by Jonathan Nield. London: Duck- 
worth & Co., 1909. Pp. xi, 400. 


How can things form at once a single whole and have a sepa- 
rate existence? Religion consists in believing that there is one 
being,—God,—who realizes this miracle through the beings that 
live in him. ‘‘Religion, within those souls which it really in- 
vades, is,—one may say,—a value that is unique and infinite: 
attributed not by imagination, but by consciousness, properly 
so called, to certain ideas, to certain feelings, to certain actions 
with a view to ends which surpass humanity.’’ This is the view 
Professor Boutroux takes of religion as an all-inclusive reality. 
His book is an eloquent attempt to justify it against current 
theories, both destructive and constructive. Only the barest 
outline of its contents is possible. They fall into three parts of 
unequal length. The Introduction is a masterly sketch of the 
relation of science and philosophy to religion from the time 
when philosophy began in Xenophanes by ‘“‘striking at the 
breast of its nurse’’ to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The note of the last of the three periods into which this history 
is divided is the opposition between rationalism and the roman- 
ticism of Rousseau, whose doctrine represented ‘‘nature with its 
irresistible spontaneity, life, passion, faith, action, breaking in 
upon a literature in which mind was supreme.’’ The eighteenth 
century thus ends with a ‘‘radical dualism,’’ science and religion 
dividing the empire of human nature. So long as each was content 
with a part peace was possible. But this could not long continue. 

The second and main portion of the book is occupied with the 
criticism of the attempts made to reconcile the two rivals; the 
attempts are distinguished according as they lean to naturalism 
or to spiritualism. Among the former come Comte, Spencer, 
Haeckel; under the latter, Ritschl and William James. What 
is here likely to attract most attention in his own country is the 
author’s criticism of what he calls psychologisme and sociolog- 
isme in Chapter IV. By the first he means the attempt to 
explain religious phenomena by psychological hypotheses of 
suggestion, exaggerated affective commotions, and the like. 
Sociologisme is the theory which finds the source of religion in 
the sense of obligation, which arises in a community in rela- 
tion to the beliefs and practices necessary to its existence and 
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development. M. Boutroux meets these forms of phenomenalism 
by insisting on the objective reference implied in individual and 
social consciousness. A psychology which fails to recognize that 
consciousness is not exhausted by the present moment, but ‘‘is 
charged with the past and has an eye cast on the future,’’— 
lives in eternity and with the eternal,—ignores the chief char- 
acteristic of its subject-matter. Again, the growth of societies 
presupposes in man an impulse to go beyond himself; and it 
is this, and not any sense of obligation to the status quo, that 
is the essence of religion. What we call the social spirit shows 
itself in a love of peace and justice, a devotion to ideals, which 
are far more cause than effect of social solidarity. ‘‘Evi- 
dently,’’ he concludes, ‘‘it is not of real and given society that 
we are speaking when we explain by the action of society the 
religious attributes of the human soul. It is of ideal society, 
of society in so far as it strives after that, that justice, that 
happiness, that truth, that superior harmony, of which religion 
is the expression.”’ 

English and American students will probably find the center 
of interest in this section in the discussion of William James’s 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ After a sympathetic ac- 
count of the work, M. Boutroux presses home the fatal difficulties 
which it encounters from the side both of science and religion. 
No subjective vividness or impressiveness of the experiences in 
question can stand against the scientific demand for objective 
verification. ‘‘To believe in God is in some way to believe that 
God exists independently of our belief in him.’’ Similarly, 
from the religious side, it is not a question of an ‘‘overplus, a 
beyond, an illimitable’’: it is a question of its value. The bulk 
of the larger subconscious self does not matter: what we wor- 
ship is not quantity but quality, appearing in our own conscious 
life, which we may or may not ascribe to the operation of the 
subconscious. But the chief defect of James’s theory is the as- 
sumption that religion takes its origin in the soul of the mystic, 
spreading thence by suggestion and imitation to society, and that 
its main moral manifestations are the ‘cloistered virtues’ of 
purity, holiness, humility, obedience. ‘‘A community also is a 
kind of person, capable of exhibiting its own virtues,—justice, 
harmony, and humanity. . . . If feeling is the soul of religion, 
beliefs and institutions are its body; and there is life in this 
world only for souls united with bodies.’’ This is good criticism; 
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it has always been surprising to find a pragmatist consistently 
ignoring the moral qualities of larger selves, and a radical em- 
piricist consistently indifferent to the operation of religious 
ideas in corporate life. 

In setting forth his own theory, Boutroux starts from 
the apparent opposition between the ideals of science and 
of religion, and puts the question whether the one does 
not, in fact, leave room for the other. He begins by 
reiterating the doctrines familiar to readers of his work on 
‘‘The Contingency of the Laws of Nature.’’ Science can no 
longer be regarded as the simple record of facts and laws im- 
pressed upon us by nature; it is a work of art which the mind 
substitutes for the primordial data, and it leaves us in the end 
with nothing but conceptions which have the value merely of 
experimental hypotheses,—explanations which, ‘‘though they 
may be sufficient, are not on that account necessary.’’ Not only 
so, but we have come to admit that nature herself evolves ‘‘per- 
haps fundamentally,’’ and with it the scientific spirit. Pledged 
by its ideal to unity, science is helpless before the diversifying 
movement of mind and experience,—a fortiori, before the last 
great diversity of mind and object. Hence if science takes pos- 
session of things in her own way, she does not lay hold of them 
altogether; and to satisfy the aspiration for a deeper grasp, a 
different movement, apparently a different faculty is necessary. 
By this the mind rises from ‘being’ to ‘beings,’ from the homo- 
geneous to the differentiated, and lastly to personality, as it ap- 
pears not merely in the individual, but in the higher forms of 
individuality we call the family, society, country, humanity. 
Deeper than the maxim, ‘‘Act as though everything were the 
repetition of a single phenomenon,’’ is the maxim, ‘‘Act as 
though some of nature’s combinations possessed a peculiar 
value,’’ involving a tendency to be and continue on their own 
account. The life inspired by this maxim involves: first, faith, 
no blind acceptance of tradition, but a trust in ‘‘reason, in- 
stinct, the sense of life, as well as example and tradition’’; sec- 
ond, an ideal, again no mere irrational venture, but ‘‘an ideal 
which seeks to conform to the demands of the intellect and the 
will’’; third, ‘‘an affection or enthusiasm, a love, compelling to 
the expression of what is best in life.’’ These are the ‘‘three 
moments in the development of the religious spirit.’’ Mere 
life is, of course, possible without these principles; but re- 
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ligion offers a richer and deeper life, a synthesis of instinct 
and intellect, in which each is transfigured and exalted, and 
possesses a creative power to which its separate action could not 
attain. Again, ‘‘religion goes beyond morality, offering it the 
support of divine perfection, carrying it beyond humanity to 
communion with God the Father of the universe, and declar- 
ing not only the duty but the power to love.’’ ‘‘ Whence then,’’ 
he asks, ‘‘the impression that humanity is getting ready to repu- 
diate religion and to seek some new guide? Merely from the fail- 
ure of religion to adapt itself to the growth of science, of morality, 
and social organization. Let religion display herself in the world 
according to her own nature, as an altogether spiritual activity, 
aspiring to transform men and things from within and not from 
without: by persuasion, by example, by love, by prayer, by 
fellowship of souls, and not by compulsion or statecraft, and 
it is certain she has nothing to fear from the progress of sciencé, 
from morality or from institutions.’’ But religion cannot live 
without rites and dogmas of which the fundamental are two— 
the existence of God, of a living, perfect, almighty God, and 
the relationship of this God with man. Contradictory as these 
may appear to the order of nature as science reveals it, 
we have already seen that science does not give us the final 
aspect of things. It may therefore be that nature is not an im- 
mutable mechanism, but that ‘‘in her living reality she contains 
not being but beings,’’ and that religion is the power which trans- 
forms the apparent into the real and reveals her hidden meaning. 

In this eloquent vindication of the rights of religion there is 
so much that claims my heartiest sympathy and agreement that 
it is with reluctance that I turn from exposition to criticism. 
But it is because I regard his conclusions so vital and on the 
whole valid that I desire to see them placed on a basis which 
is beyond question. There is much clearly in common between 
Professor Boutroux and English and American Idealism. Yet 
there is one fundamental point on which there is disagreement 
and which I believe to be the main obstacle to a complete under- 
standing between the representatives of religious philosophy on 
different sides of the Channel. The whole argument turns, as 
we have seen, on an alleged essential difference between the 
point of view of science and the point of view of life. Thus 
the author is led to reject the attempt of nineteenth century 
writers to establish a continuity between science and religion, 
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and seeks to solve the problem (1) by assigning separate terri- 
tories to science and religion, and (2) by denying the necessity 
supposed to attach to the conclusions of science. He is indeed 
forced to admit in the end that his solution is only relative and 
proximate; we have ‘‘two autonomous powers,’’ which ‘‘can 
only advance towards peace, harmony and concord without ever 
claiming to reach the goal.’’ Now I cannot believe either that 
science will abate its claim to necessity founded on the identity 
that underlies the difference of the terms of its problems, or 
that religion will be content with the precarious tenure thus 
assigned to it. I believe further that the supposed need to 
enforce this abatement comes from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the identity that is sought. Identity is taken to be 
exclusive of difference. Is logical thought committed to the 
ideal of such an abstract identity? This view certainly underlay 
the logic of Kant; and Jevons carried it in this country to its 
legitimate conclusions. But a long line of logicians have since 
Hegel devoted themselves to its refutation; and it can now 
only be regarded as a survival. If the French philosophy as 
represented by Professor Boutroux, and as far as I understand 
him, his distinguished colleague, Professor Bergson, does not 
recognize this, the grounds of the denial require a far more 
careful statement than they have yet received. In the mean- 
time we must insist that mathematical and physical sciences 
are as much concerned to maintain the reality of difference 
as the quasi sciences of life and mind. The distinction between 
these two groups of sciences consists in the kinds of difference 
and the kinds of identity with which they are respectively 
concerned. If this is so, we may maintain that the attempt to 
reconcile religion and science, not by establishing separate ter- 
ritories or functions, but by showing them to be distinct stages 
_ in a common function, is essentially right. Comte, Spencer, and 
Haeckel erred, not in seeking for continuity, but in not rightly 
apprehending the terms to be connected. The advance of 
psychology, individual and social, has made it easier for us than 
for them to realize the import and distinction between the 
abstract and inorganic, on the one hand, and the concrete and 
organic on the other. But our broader outlook should help us 
to realize that one is no less permeable by the light of intelli- 
gence than the other. On no other view is it possible to escape 
the dualism which Boutroux’s writings once more emphasize. 
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There are indeed not wanting definite suggestions of a different 
view, showing how dissatisfied the author himself is with such 
a dualism. ‘‘The method,’’ he tells us, speaking of the claims 
of intelligence in the field of religion, ‘‘consists in making use 
of all the resources of intellect combined with life, and not in 
seeking a standpoint beyond the intellect’s reach. Rather than 
go further and further in search of a refuge against science and 
reason, we ought to be reconciled with this same science to the 
utmost possible extent, to ensure for reason all the development 
of which she is capable, and to create by means of all these data 
instruments for the attainment of ideal ends.’’ Nothing could 
be better said; but is it consistent with what he says elsewhere 
of the nature and function of intelligence? I cannot pursue 
the subject here, but I would venture to suggest that what is 
needed is the establishment of a real relation between the two 
faculties, which, following Kant, M. Boutroux calls the under- 
standing and the reason. Religious philosophy should seek, 
not to limit the action of intelligence, but to differentiate the 
fields of its operations, which are also stages of its progress. 
Such differentiation science itself cannot deny without falsity 
to its own ideal of the unprejudiced acceptance of the facts 
which the world as a whole reveals. To accept it with all hearti- 
ness and to reinterpret its own operations,—the meaning of the 
identity it seeks in the light of itis to have got beyond its 
supposed antagonism with religion. 

The translation of French works which, like that of M. Bout- 
roux, are marked by high literary discussion is a fine art. Mr. 
itield has, I think, been fairly successful; but such misprints 
as Hutchinson, on page 259, and the unintelligible sentence at 
the foot of page 364 ought not to have been allowed to pass. 

J. H. Murrueap. 

Birmingham, England. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL Stupy. By George Galloway, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil. London: Macmillan and Company, 1909. Pp. 
xx, 364. 


What Dr. Galloway offers in this book is in the first place 
a study of the principles which underlie and are disclosed in 
the development of religion. ‘‘Of course it was only possible 
to execute such an undertaking by drawing freely and con- 
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stantly on the materials supplied by the History and Science of 
Religion’’ (p. xix); but to supply such a history or science 
is not the author’s purpose. It is obvious that the principles 
referred to must be discussed from some definite standpoint, 
and that ‘‘a constructive theory is implied in adequately carry- 
ing out the work of selection and valuation’’ (p. xx); hence 
the work begins with an examination of the idea of development 
which seeks to bring out the distinctive character of spiritual 
as contrasted with natural evolution. 

The author maintains that neither the development of civi- 
lization in general, nor that of religion in particular, can be 
compared to organic growth, in which there is the constant un- 
folding of an idea potential in the beginning and strictly fixed 
in all its stages. ‘‘The point is that we are not able to find 
a meaning in history, viewed as a mundane process in time, 
which will satisfy the reason and do justice to the moral values 
involved. That the process is not meaningless we are bound to 
assume. Accordingly we make the postulate that the ultimate 
meaning of history must lie in a sphere which transcends the 
present temporal order; and the postulate will justify itself 
in the degree in which it meets the demands of our moral and 
intellectual life. It will not do so if the possibility of continuity 
between the temporal and transcendent values is excluded... . 
If our postulate is to work, the transition from the temporal 
to the eternal must be accomplished within the personal life, 
and cannot come merely as the result of historic progress. For 
it is persons who make history and embody the worth of the 
historic life; and as we have seen, we involve ourselves in con- 
tradictions if we treat them as a pure means to a hypothetical 
development of the race in the future. By insisting on the 
inner relation of each personal life to the Eternal, it seems 
possible to do justice to personal values and likewise to main- 
tain that the meaning of history is being realized at each stage 
of the temporal process’’ (pp. 37, 38). Thus, to give a meaning 
to the conception of development in history, including the 
history of religion itself, the author finds it necessary to have 
recourse to a religious interpretation of the world. 

In discussing the psychological basis of religion, the author 
starts from the position that religion has its roots in human 
nature, of which it is a normal development; and, in an inter- 
esting series of chapters, a selection of typical facts in the 
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development of religion is effectively described and analyzed 
in the light of the traditional psychological distinction of feel- 
ing, will, and thought. It is shown that as society develops, the 
interaction of the personal and social factors becomes important, 
while (at the same time) the interaction of the psychical fac- 
tors becomes prominent with the development of the inward 
side of religion. Thus religion tends to become an expression 
of the concrete nature of man, which in its highest stage reveals 
a transcendent aspect. Psychology, however, cannot determine 
the validity of the process of development. The problem of the 
ultimate meaning of religion must be handed over to metaphysics. 

A chapter on the place of the moral ideal in the religious 
consciousness forms a transition to the speculative treatment of 
the subject. ‘‘Our regress on the Ultimate Ground of Experi- 
ence is along two lines, proceeding in the one case by judg- 
ments of fact and in the other by judgments of value. The 
one path is that of reflective thinking on experience, the other 
that of examining the needs of faith and the demands of the 
inner life. Both ways converge upon the same goal, but each 
presents a view of the object which is not disclosed by the 
other.’’ The postulate to which they point is, that the ultimate 
ground of experience (the universe itself fundamentally under- 
stood) is at once rational and righteous. The special interpre- 
tation of this position, which commends itself most to the author, 
is found in a modified form of the metaphysics of Lotze. 

The significance of this volume at the present time lies chiefly 
in its protest against the tendency to lay exclusive stress, in 
religion and generally in life, on feeling, will, and ‘results,’ 
rather than on reason. A recent critic has well said that ‘‘if 
reason leads us astray, the remedy is more and better reasoned 
reason: the attempt to change the center of experience to an- 
other factor in the process breaks down on this essential fact 
of human nature, that reason is the distinctive note of man. 
Reason, in short, is the compass by which we steer; discard it, 
and, as experience has shown, and still shows, there is no super- 
stition, however riotous or exploded, that is not at hand.’’ The 
book may be highly commended as an interesting and instruc- 
tive contribution to the problems of the philosophy of religion 
as they are now shaping themselves. 

S. H. MELLONE. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. By Irving King, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1910. Pp. xxiii, 371. 


This book is the product of an earnest endeavor to apply 
the general concepts of functional psychology to the problems 
of the origin and development and interpretation of religion. 
It is, in a sense, a continuation of the author’s earlier work, 
‘“‘The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness,’’ and it 
is characterized, as was its predecessor, by broad and conscien- 
tious scholarship, scientific method, and an open and tolerant 
spirit. Unfortunately, again like its predecessor, it is not marked 
by skill in presentation and arrangement nor by clearness of 
exposition. The incautious reader is constantly getting lost in 
the mass of illustrations and cannot see the forest for the 
trees ; and though the thesis of the book is continually reiterated, 
it is usually in such abstract and indefinite terms that one 
might be excused if at the end he were unable to say exactly 
what it was the author meant to prove. Repetitions of con- 
stantly increasing indefiniteness do not help matters. If the 
book had been half as long, it might have been twice as clear. 

In general it may be said that the book consists of three 
theses and a description. The first thesis concerns the nature, 
problems, and methods of the psychology of religion; the second 
and third have to do with the nature of religion and its origin; 
while the rest of the book,—the larger and better portion,— 
is given up to a description of the development of religion and 
a discussion of various incidental and related subjects. 

Dr. King means by religion not any particular belief, but 
an attitude of appreciation toward one’s universe (which,. of 
course, may be very small), in so far as this universe is re- 
lated to one’s life and to the meaning of life. ‘‘The religious 
consciousness is an attitude built up about the larger meaning 
of experience which we feel, but cannot state, except in 
relatively vague symbolic forms. . . . It represents the attempt 
of some minds to grapple with this larger reality or meaning 
of life, to give it a symbolism that may render it more definitely 
available or capable of playing some explicit part in our social 
interactions’’ (p. 340). 

Yet though religion is not a belief, it often gets itself ex- 
pressed in terms of belief; and every religious belief is there- 
fore a more or less symbolic expression of the religious attitude. 
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This, as I understand it, is Dr. King’s position; but it is far 
from clearly expressed. He tries to make his view plainer 
by constant use of the term value, in order, apparently, to dif- 
ferentiate religion from mere belief. Thus, ‘‘the religious atti- 
tude may be said to be the consciousness of the value of action 
in terms of its ultimate organization’’ (p. 85). In fact, the 
whole book is largely a discussion of religious ‘values.’ This 
way of putting things may at times have been a help to the 
author in his thinking; but it is questionable whether the reader 
will find it anything but a hindrance. The reason for this is 
perhaps merely the author’s unfortunate mode of expression ; 
but it also seems in part due to his not having a perfectly clear 
notion himself of what he means by the term. A long discus- 
sion is given up to the nature and origin of the consciousness 
of value: it arises, we are told, from impeded action; delay 
in gaining one’s end is necessary to it; and the various methods 
and activities involved in gaining the end thus come to be 
valued on their own account. In this long section the term 
value is used in its ordinary sense. The reader, therefore, feels 
rather disconcerted to find the word thereafter used synony- 
mously with belief or concept, or even identified with material 
things. Thus on page 32 we are told that the ‘‘values’’ of 
religion ‘‘may range from the secret names and the sacred bull- 
roarers of the Australians to the conception of a divine organ- 
ization of the universe.’’ Likewise, from page 77, we learn 
that in a certain tribe ‘‘the most complex and remote value of 
all’’ is ‘‘a theory regarding the origin of the tribe,’’ etc. 
Similar uses of the word are to be found everywhere through- 
out the book, so that it is frequently difficult to make out ex- 
actly what the author is writing about; and the conclusion seems 
to be that theories of the universe, secret names, and bull- 
roarers originate, like other values, from impeded action. 

The origin of the religious attitude is to be sought, according 
to our author, not in any ‘inherent tendency’ or ‘innate 
sense’ of man, but in the various social situations, with their 
correlative needs, in which primitive men found themselves. To 
explain religion as an ‘instinct,’ or to say that man is ‘in- 
eurably religious,’ or that he is endowed with an innate ‘‘per- 
ception of the infinite,’’ is to give no explanation at all. Even 
if one should grant the existence of a religious instinct, this 
itself would require explanation, for instincts are not original, 
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but arise from, and are to be explained by perfectly definite 
situations. Religion (like instinct) is always a response to a 
situation. The really instructive question is, therefore, What 
are the concrete situations out of which the religious attitude 
has developed? Dr. King’s thesis in response to this is best 
expressed in his preface: ‘‘The religious attitude has been 
built up through the overt activities which appear in primitive 
social groups, activities which were either spontaneous or play- 
ful, or which appeared with reference to meeting various needs 
of the life process; and the development of emotional values 
has been mediated through the fact that these activities were in 
the main social’’ (p. viii). 

One other factor, however, as King points out, is of con- 
siderable influence in building up religion in anything like its 
complete form: namely, the belief that many things possess, 
(or are possessed by), a ‘mysterious power’ (‘manitou,’ 
‘wakonda,’ ‘orenda,’ ‘mana’), as it is variously named. This 
power is entirely impersonal, and the belief in it is merely 
the correlative to the savage’s feeling that here and there he 
must ‘‘watch out.’’ This belief is not religion, but it con- 
tributes its share in the origin and development of religion. 
Given this feeling or belief as a background, the various prac- 
tical and playful habitual activities of the social group will 
develop into a religious cult, and the religious attitude of mind 
will thus result. It is one of the weak points in Dr. King’s 
book that he fails (in spite of many laborious pages) to show 
us just why and how the religious attitude of mind should re- 
sult. That various social activities which have a purely prac- 
tical or playful origin, in time become religious,—i. e., come 
to be regarded as religious,—he makes beautifully clear. And 
this is an important thing. But it throws but little light on 
the origin of religion. For it presupposes that the tribesmen 
already knew what they meant by religious, and that they had a 
religion. In short, it cannot be said that Dr. King has con- 
tributed much toward the (chiefly speculative) question of the 
origin of religion. For if religion is not a particular belief or 
emotion, but a very general ‘‘attitude built up about the larger 
meaning of experience,’’ it is not to be explained by any par- 
ticular type of situation, whether individual or social, but only by 
life itself and the whole nature of man. Which seems to bring us 
round again to the rejected view that man is ‘*‘neurably religious.’ 
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Dr. King is much more successful in his treatment of the de- 
velopment of particular religious practices, attitudes, and be- 
liefs from particular social organizations and situations,—and 
this, in fact, is the most important part of his book. He has 
shown clearly and with great wealth of illustration how the. 
kind of religion which a primitive people has is always dependent 
upon its environment and its social structure. And in this? 
connection his treatment of several incidental questions (not- 
ably that of the subconscious and its relation to religion) is 
especially to be commended. 

In conclusion, a few words must be added concerning Dr. 
King’s view of the psychology of religion.. In his opinion, no 
peculiarity of content is to be found in the religious conscious- 
ness. Hence it can be differentiated from other forms of ex- 
perience only with reference to its function and end. To treat 
it scientifically, therefore, is to apply to it the concepts of 
functional psychology and see its position within the life pro- 
cess. Moreover, the presupposition of such a scientific treat- 
ment, according to our author, must be the thesis that religious 
states are of the same nature as other mental states and are 
governed by the same psychological laws. Otherwise it would 
be impossible to deal with them scientifically. Not only must the 
phenomena of religion be treated as entirely explicable by the 
facts and laws of psychology; no other kind of causation than 
the ordinary human sort can be entertained for a moment as a 
possible explanation. Both the older supernatural view and 
the more recent pseudo-psychological one (for which, e. g., 
Professor James’s ‘‘ Varieties’’ stands) are equally unscientific. 
“Tf preternatural causation were possible through the sub- 
conscious region of the mind, there could be no psychology of 
religion’’ (p. 18). ‘‘Psychologically God is not perceived, nor 
can the divine mind be regarded as something in some way 
continuous with the experience of the psychologist through its 
subconscious phases’’ (p. 264). 

There can be no doubt that Dr. King is right in insisting 
that the psychology of religion must seek a complete explanation 
of all religious phenomena in purely human psychology. The 
question, however, will still remain open to anyone who wishes 
to raise it, whether this search can be successful. Nor can I 
see that the counter hypothesis of causation through a divine 
mind would be any more destructive of the psychology of re 
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ligion than the existence of the previously invisible Neptune 
proved to the science of astronomy. Dr. King is certainly in- 
correct in his assertion that the religious man ‘‘would hardly 
claim that his deity is a phenomenon’’ (p. 264). The God of 
the common religious man and of the pluralist philosopher 
(when he has one) is just that,—a phenomenal conscious being 
like the rest of us. And it might perfectly well transpire in 
the course of psychological investigation that certain facts,—say 
those of the mystic consciousness,—would be better explained 
on the hypothesis of such a (hitherto) unknown but communi- 
cating consciousness than on the supposition that we already 
have knowledge of all the relevant causes. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that while this is a possibility, it is one which 
the psychologist would hardly be justified in acting upon and 
using as a serious hypothesis until he has in vain exhausted 
all other modes of explanation. 

The chief value of Dr. King’s book lies in its emphasis upon 
the influence which social structure and custom have in de- 
termining the direction and detail of religious development. 
The careful study of primitive peoples,—with which nearly all 
this book is taken up and which is now becoming so generally 
popular,—certainly throws considerable light upon the higher 
phases of religion. Too much, however, must not be expected 
from this sort of thing. We must beware of seeking to explain 
the better known by the less known. And when all is said, the 
key to our own deeper religious problems must be sought here 
and now,—in the spiritual life of the cultured nations and 
individuals of the twentieth century, rather than in Australia 
or among the Semites of the year 1000 B. C. 

JAMES B. Pratt. 


Williams College. 


HaNbDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN Etuics. By T. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
F.R.S.C. London: T. and T. Clark, 1909. Pp. 328. 


Opinions differ as to what the term Christian Ethics should 
stand for. Should it mean the teaching of Jesus? <A view of 
life which would be an interpretation of the life of Jesus? The 
teaching of the early disciples or of the ‘Christian Church?’ Pro- 
fessor Murray’s book is not a handbook of Ethics which is spe- 
cifically Christian in any of the senses referred to. It is based 
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largely on the teaching of Jesus, but that teaching has gone 
through a process of winnowing and modification to bring it 
into line with idealistic ethics of the kind that we are familiar 
with in this country through the teachings of T. H. Green. Our 
author tends to suspect what is original. All would agree with 
him that the primary question is not whether an idea is original, 
but whether it is true, and he is perhaps right when he says 
that ‘‘to the scientific thinker absolute originality is so far from 
being any recommendation of a doctrine that it would be viewed 
rather as a ground of suspicion’’ (p. 40). The ‘scientific 
thinker,’ however, in his desire to obtain universal statements, 
is too prone to forget that a real personality is original, and 
that his life cannot be briefly summarized as an instance of an 
abstract general law. ‘Scientific’ thinking is sometimes in 
danger of being applied exclusively to the method of investigation 
prevalent in the abstract physical sciences where universal 
statements are obtained through leaving out the manifold variety 
of the concrete world. True science, it need scarcely be said, 
should take account of the actual facts of life, recognizing 
differences where they exist. A criticism one is compelled to 
pass on this handbook is that it ignores certain characteristics of 
the teaching and life of Christ. For example, the index does 
not contain the words cross, sacrifice, eschatology ; and a perusal 
of the book itself shows that this is no oversight. The sig- 
nificance of these conceptions, which meant so much for Jesus 
and the early disciples, and, in a modified form, have meant 
so much for the church since, is not discussed. The suggestion 
of the possibility of irreconcilable antagonism between the good 
to others resulting from the individual’s action and his own good 
is dismissed with the remark that it would ‘‘reduce moral life 
from an intelligible order to an unintelligible chaos and render 
any science of it impossible.’’ But is any account of life, as 
we know it, which does not recognize this possibility intelligible? 
It is surely not obvious how denying father, mother, wife, child, 
and even life itself for the sake of Christ and his Gospel is 
for the individual’s own good. And it is far less obvious how, 
in view of such statements, the Christian principle of life for 
the individual is ‘‘to love his neighbor as himself,—not less, 
but also not more.’’ Jesus died on the cross; and many who have 
given similar service to their fellow-men have had the same 
bitter kind of experience. If they found their own lives, it 
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was after dying and through dying. Professor Murray does 
not consider the tragic element in life, although at the centre 
of Christianity there stands a Cross. Neither does he recognize 
the pessimistic attitude which Jesus seemed to take towards 
the possibility of the world’s gradual improvement, an 
attitude emphasized by many in recent years. Our author 
has a cheerful belief in moral evolution and progress. Con- 
sequently he attaches no importance to the eschatological 
aspects of Christ’s teaching, differing in this respect from the 
general practice of the church. A book on Christian ethics 
should, we think, take account of these matters; and whether 
they are dismissed as ephemeral, or resolved into something 
different, reasons should be given for the course pursued. 

The author’s aim seems to have been to compare and correlate 
what he considered to be the best ethical teachings of all coun- 
tries. And in this he has succeeded. Many thinkers, ancient 
and modern, greet us in his pages. Greek thinkers, naturally, 
contribute very largely to the discussion. The description of 
the ethical ideal is as much Greek as Palestinian in form: ‘‘ Chris- 
tian morality consists in loving our fellow-men as we love our- 
selves, such love being a rational habit of life, which is revealed 
in Christ as the realization of God’s will with regard to man, 
and therefore of man’s love to God.’’ And love ‘‘is essentially 
reason or intelligence in its application to the mutual relations 
of intelligent beings’’ (pp. 25-27). But was not the emotional 
element in love the more prominent in the thought of Palestine? 
Was there not in it something akin to the unreasoning, not 
to say unreasonable, ‘passion for souls’ emphasized by ‘evan- 
gelical’ preachers ? ; 

Professor Murray emphasizes the dependence of ethics on 
theology or metaphysics. He has no belief in a ‘creedless 
morality’; but calls for a simplified and practical creed which 
ean receive the ‘‘assent of the scientific intelligence.’’ A creed 
which cannot be ‘‘verified by experiment and observation’’ will 
satisfy nothing but idle curiosity. How such tests are to be 
applied to ultimate metaphysical problems he does not tell us. 
Their application is, of course, beyond the scope of this book. 
Tosum up. Our chief criticism is that the author tends to over- 
simplify the intricate problems of life, and that the ‘simple,’ 
‘practical’ solutions he aims at are of doubtful value. Apart 
from this oversimplification,—a simplification which our author 
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may be inclined to defend on the ground that he only intended 
to write an introductory manual,—the work is valuable as a 
clear and interesting presentation of a difficult subject. It is 
well arranged and abounds in illustrations and literary allusions. 


Davip PHILLIPS. 







Bala, North Wales. 







IDEALISM AS A PRacTICAL CREED. By Henry Jones, LL.D., 

D.Litt. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1909. Pp. 
ix, 299. 
This book consists of lectures delivered before the University 
of Sydney. Though described as lectures, they might almost as 
well be described as sermons,—sermons on texts from Hegel: 
for they are most of them concerned with the application of 
philosophy to life. And very eloquent sermons they are. The 
rhetoric is perhaps at moments a little too exuberant for a cold 
Anglo-Saxon taste ; but their intellectual distinction is undeniable. 

These lectures are intended to give the educated but not 
professedly philosophic hearer or reader some notion of the 
bearing upon life of the philosophy which their author repre- 
sents. And that purpose they may be said fairly to achieve 
from the point of one who still finds the well-known formule 
of what may be called the Cairdian wing of the Hegelian school 
as satisfying and as important as they seemed to be to so many 
thirty or forty years ago. Those who have never been able 
fully to appreciate the profundity of the Hegelian common- 
places will perhaps at moments find themselves not so much 
questioning the truth of the familiar dicta, as marveling at 
the unetion with which Professor Jones enunciates them. ‘‘We 
do not consider that we understand anything rightly,—nor plant, 
nor animal, nor man, not even the fixed strata of the earth’s 
crust, or the planet itself,—till we can indicate its place in 
a process’’ (p. 23). ‘‘Civilization is nothing but the process 
of revealing and realizing the Nature of Man, and the revelation 
is still going on, mysteriously and tortuously enough”’ (p. 34). 
“It is the spirit which has built up the social world that be- 
comes in its own members aware of what it has achieved. By 
means of their mind, it examines itself and achieves freedom”’ 
(p. 57). ‘‘The Greeks, says Hegel, had no conscience’’ (p. 72). 
‘*Hence the ethical enquiries of Socrates were fatal to the Greek 
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State, more fatal even than those of the Sophists’’ (p. 77). 
“‘Thus does freedom show itself to be no merely negative thing. 
It is emancipation, non-interference, exclusion, independence for 
the individual, and great, indeed, is the price which civilization 
has paid to secure these for him. But it is much more. It is 
life within the State: it is the life of the State within its 
members, for his duties to himself are duties to the State’’ 
(p. 124). Most of this is undeniably true (though one may 
be allowed to doubt the wisdom of the sayings about Socrates), 
but for some of us the real difficulties both of thought and of 
life seem to begin just where these vaguely stiggulating generali- 
ties end; and such persons will find it a relief when Professor 
Jones reaches more solid ground in his interesting attempt to 
develop the message to the modern world of Wordsworth and 
Browning. Then we have a chapter on the Call of the Modern 
Age, the net result of which is ‘‘the conviction that in these 
days the religious and ethical experience of reflective men has 
thus outgrown the definite creeds’’ (p. 227), though not ‘‘the 
deeper principles which the creeds were meant to express.’’ 
The last two chapters contain the real gist of the book, at least 
from the point of view of the student of philosophy. They are 
entitled ‘‘The Answer of Idealism.’’ Idealism of course means 
for Professor Jones Hegelian idealism, or rather that particular 
version of Hegelianism in which it may be doubted whether there 
is as much of the real Hegel as of the interpretation read into 
him by the late Master of Balliol and his school. These chap- 
ters are valuable as expressing more definitely than is sometimes 
done by its representatives what is the relation of this 
philosophical creed to the beliefs and hopes which are commonly 
spoken of as religious by ordinary men and women. They make 
it quite plain that God is for Professor Jones personally,— 
whatever may be the case with some who habitually employ 
almost the same technical phraseology,—a consciousness which 
is not exhausted by, though it includes, the consciousness of men 
and animals; that it is a will and not merely a thinker; that 
‘idealism’ is essentially in harmony with the Christian view 
which regards love as the most essential feature of the divine 
character, and that it at all events allows us (with Professor 
Jones himself) to cherish the hope of personal immortality. 
The last chapter of the book contains a somewhat violent de- 
fence of the unqualified Hegelian optimism, and an equally 
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violent attack upon its critics,—pessimists, Bradleians, and others. 
Professor Jones’s most formidable artillery is reserved for 
those who find a difficulty in combining a recognition of the ob- 
jective validity of our moral judgments with the assertion that 
everything in the universe is very good and the work of a God 
who is both perfectly good and, in the most crude and literal 
popular conception of the term, ‘omnipotent.’ With the ut- 
most desire to sit at Professor Jones’s feet and be instructed, I 
cannot find that he adds much to the controversy. Professor 
Jones’s vindication of optimism appears to turn upon the usual 
assumption that, because ‘‘good implies evil,’’ therefore the 
evil is not really there. ‘‘Not being objects of our experience, 
we must conclude that these contrasts [absolute good or absolute 
evil] are fictions, products of our imagination which first ab- 
stracts, and then gives a false reality to its abstractions.’’ Then 
there comes the time-worn misrepresentation that those who 
speak of a limitation of God’s power mean a limitation from 
the outside. ‘‘Not less evident is it that a God who is not 
infinite but limited is a God who is neither self-subsistent nor 
self-determined. If he acts, it is only under conditions which 
he has not ealled for, and he operates upon an environment 
over which he has not complete control. He owes his being 
to the causation of a prior and presumably a higher power,’’ ete. 
(p. 250). Professor Jones must know perfectly well that the 
people whom he is criticising regard God as without beginning: 
how such a Being can be supposed to be ‘caused,’ it is diffi- 
eult to understand. Professor Jones seems unable to grasp 
the idea of a Being who is limited by his own eternal nature, 
who possesses a certain definite amount of power and no more. 
Does he suppose, for instance, that God could commit suicide, 
and is not this, in a sense, a limitation? There is nothing 
novel about such a position. There may be difficulties in Leib- 
niz’s view of a God who makes the best of all possible but 
not of all imaginable worlds; but it cannot be upset by such 
a travesty of his position as Professor Jones’s criticism implies. 
There may be (as Professor Jones seems to think) something 
peculiarly blasphemous and irreligious in such an interpretation 
of omnipotence as that of St. Thomas Aquinas, who explains 
it as a power of doing ‘‘omnia possibilia’’; but such a position 
eannot be simply howled down by an outburst of philosophic 
rhetoric,—especially on the part of a writer who professes to 
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appeal to and be in essential harmony with the ordinary re- 
ligious consciousness. The popular religious consciousness has 
never accepted Professor Jones’s notion of a deity who includes 
in himself good and bad men alike, to say nothing of devils 
and animals (‘‘the name ‘God’ which is just our name for 
what we deem to be in itself all in all’’), or his theory that what 
appears to be evil in the universe is really good. Professor 
Jones’s argument ends in an explosion of wrath against his 
opponents, coupled with sundry imputations upon their per- 
sonal character which remind us of controversial methods now 
almost abandoned by the professional theologians. ‘‘It is the 
ignorant and the capricious spirit that finds the universe un- 
satisfactory’’ (p. 273). Such men as Eduard von Hartmann 
may be capricious, but are they exactly ignorant? ‘‘In recent 
days, by the same confusion, philosophy, or rather ordinary 
opinion pretending to philosophize, has in like manner been 
depriving God of His beneficence and power, stultifying the 
very name in the process’’ (p. 276). Professor Jones is far too 
angry to notice that some at least of those who question, in the 
popular sense, the omnipotence of God, do so just because they 
want to maintain his beneficence. His argument is finally 
clinched by the suggestion that ‘‘the critics of idealism .. . 
employ the categories of natural upon spiritual things. Do the 
windows of their souls stand in need of being cleaned?”’ 
(p. 289). 

I have read this brilliant book with sincere admiration, and 
with a larger measure of fundamental agreement than Professor 
Jones himself would perhaps admit to be possible between 
one who does and one who does not subscribe to all the shib- 
boleths of ‘‘ Absolute Idealism.’’ But I am compelled to say that 
I have occasionally wished that I could discover in it a little 
less heat, and a little more light. 


Oxford. H. RASHDALL. 


THE HINDRANCES TO Goop CiTIzENsHIP. By James Bryce. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 
1909. Pp. 138. 

The Dodge Lectures delivered at Yale by the British Ambas- 


sador to the United States form not only a useful manual of 
guidance for the citizen, but an acute criticism of democracy. 
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Coming from a man who has touched life at every point,— 
jurist, historian, professor, cabinet minister, diplomatist,—the 
observations contained in this little volume deserve careful at- 
tention. Though addressed to an American audience, Mr. Bryce 
draws his illustrations from the old world as well as the new, 
and his warnings are equally applicable to both. 

We are reminded at the outset that from about 1830 to 1870 the 
general attitude of the best and strongest minds was extremely op- 
timistic, and immense gains to human progress and human happi- 
ness were expected from the establishment of free institutions. 
These expectations have not been wholly disappointed ; but much 
less has been achieved than was expected. The reason is not far to 
seek. ‘‘The theory of democracy assumes a far higher level of 
good sense, judgment, honest purpose, devotion to the public 
welfare than is needed in a despotic oligarchy.’’ Democratic 
government has proved disappointing because the average citizen 
is not good enough for it. The moral is not that democratic 
institutions must be abandoned, but that the level of citizen- 
ship must be raised. Such adequate performance of civic duty 
is prevented, according to Mr. Bryce, mainly by indolence, self- 
interest, and party spirit. 

The basic fault of democracy is summed up in the terrible 
dictum, ‘What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.’ 
This natural lethargy is encouraged by the size of modern States, 
which diminishes the feeling of responsibility in the individual 
for the fortunes of the community. Thus in one State men will 
be risking their lives to obtain the franchise, while in a neigh- 
boring country laws may be needed to compel voters to go to 
the poll. 

The second great impediment to the full success of democracy 
is self-interest, a greater danger than indifference, as it implies 
an interest in public affairs for the wrong reasons. How to 
divert taxation from oneself and one’s class, how to manipulate 
the tariff, how to secure expenditure of public money on local 
works, how to secure government contracts,—these are among 
the unhealthy interests of the selfish and disloyal democrat. 
‘*Money is for popular governments the most constant source 
of danger; worse than ignorance, worse than apathy, worse than 
faction.’’ It is not a mere coincidence that the best democracies 
of our time, Switzerland and the Orange Free State, were those 
where there were fewest rich men. 
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The third great danger is party spirit, the enemy of inde- 
pendent thought which is itself the salt of democracy. In politi- 
cal life nothing is more difficult for the party man than to oppose 
his party ; but there is no more searching test of the worth of the 
citizen than his readiness to do so in case of need. 

Mr. Bryce declares that of the three dangers, indolence, per- 
sonal interest, and party spirit, the first is the most common, 
the second the most noxious, the third the most excusable. How 
are they to be overcome? Mechanical changes, such as propor- 
tional representation and the referendum, may be of assistance; 
but the central problem is ethical. Moral education combined 
with instruction in civic duty is an obvious beginning; but 
the task of the moral reformer is like that of the preacher of 
religion. He must appeal to the higher nature. ‘‘Every man,”’ 
says Mr. Bryce in a fine passage, ‘‘can recall moments in his 
own life when the sky seemed to open above him and when his 
vision was so quickened that all things stood transfigured in a 
purer and brighter radiance, when duty and even toil done for 
the sake of duty, seemed beautiful and full of joy.’’ With such 
spiritual resources we may draw nearer to, even if we can never 
reach, the ideal of good citizenship which beckons to us in this 
little volume. 

G. P. Goocu. 


London. 


Source Book ror Socrau Oriamns. Ethnological Materials, 
Psychological Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Biblio- 
graphies for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By Wil- 
liam I. Thomas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. xvi, 932. 


This book is essentially a vast bibliography, classified, partially 
annotated and illustrated by selections from some of the works 
referred to. The classification proceeds upon two plans. The 
first is upon the basis of the questions treated, and includes seven 
parts: the geographic and economic environment; mental life 
and education; invention and technology; sex and marriage; 
art, ornament and decoration; magic, religion and myth; and, 
finally, social organization, morals, the State. Each of these 
parts contains from five to ten selections from different authors, 
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followed by some brief critical comment and a bibliography 
relating to the topic under discussion. Under Sex and Mar- 
riage, for instance, are found selections from Westermarck, 
Spencer and Gillen, Rivers, Herbert Spencer, and Ernest Craw- 
ley, occupying in all eighty-three pages, followed by comment 
of five pages, and a bibliography of eighty-three titles. At the 
end of the book a second scheme of classification embraces six 
bibliographies in which titles are arranged according to the 
races and countries to which they relate. These two methods 
of arrangement enable one to find references or selections re- 
lating to problems, for instance, whether the savage mind can 
hold abstract ideas; or to some particular people, for instance, 
the Indian. Something like fifteen hundred titles are enumerated 
altogether, including general works on comparative ethnology, 
special works on descriptive ethnology, works on ethics and 
psychology, and especially government reports on ethnology 
and articles in anthropological reviews and magazines. The 
critical notes include advice as to where to begin, and in what 
sequence to read. 

The editor holds in mind the limitations under which a small 
library may suffer, and so extends the bibliographies. He 
cherishes some hope of interesting the general reader, so in- 
cludes selections designed to tempt him to seek the books from 
which they come, and suggests that he read slowly. He takes 
it for granted that students coming from different intellectual 
fields, or aspiring to different professional careers, will be inter- 
ested in different aspects of the general subject, so makes it 
possible, for instance, for one interested in the mind of the 
child to follow his bent, while one interested in the origins and 
development of art can follow his. And almost any worker upon 
almost any problem ever raised in ethnology or cultural anthro- 
pology will be able to find selections, notes, or references relat- 
ing to that problem. Scarcely any quest is belittled, and there 
is a charming absence of dogmatic attempts to settle everything. 

Physical anthropology, however, is rather consistently ex- 
eluded ; and this is probably the chief respect in which the book 
may be said to have a ‘psychological standpoint.’ One need 
not expect to find here much attention given to anthropometry, 
eraniology, or such matters. To look for suggestions having a 
positive psychological flavor will be well rewarded, and refer- 
ences to many parts of the wide forest of psychological literature 
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will be found, so synthetic thinkers may be helped to construct 
a system of their own adequate to the interpretation of the 
material. This seems to be the notion which Professor Thomas 
entertains, for he presents the concepts of control, attention, 
habit and crisis in but a tentative way. To present a ready-made 
system is farthest from his aim. ‘Control’ is our old acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘control of the environment that the race may survive’’; 
and to ask how this or that fact bears on control is said to 
be always pertinent; ‘attention’ is said to be always active at 
those points where the emergency, called here ‘crisis,’ calls for 
the formation of new ‘habits,’ so it is always in order to ask 
of any custom, for instance, what emergency called forth the 
habit in which it is manifest, and upon what substratum of 
habit already acquired it was built. A student may be helped 
to avoid utter confusion by following some such scheme as this, 
but of course it does not emancipate him from the necessity of 
keeping abreast of what is now being done in social psychology. 

The merit of this book, as a source book, will grow upon one 
the oftener he consults it, especially if he has already been 
trained in the fundamental principles of the philosophy of his- 
tory and has some acquaintance with the literature of ethnology. 
It is like having at hand for consultation a man who has read 
everything there is. 

Caru E. Parry. 
University of Michigan. 


THE WorKING FairH oF THE SociaL REFORMER. By Henry 
Jones. London: Macmillan and Company, 1910. Pp. 305. 


The preface of this book brings before us the imperative need, 
at this present time, for the convincing enunciation of a few 
principles that shall not merely systematize, but give meaning 
to the social facts with which the new circumstances of our 
time are flooding our lives. It is the sense of this need that 
has inspired the pages of this book, and the faith in which 
it is written is the faith that society being the product of man’s 
rational nature is capable of rational interpretation. A few 
examples will illustrate Professor Henry Jones’s standpoint. 
Character and environment are to him two names for the 
same thing: the growth of the self and the world are concurrent. 
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It follows therefore that when the self has internalized its 
environment, when character is formed, attempts at reform will 
fail, because the vitiated character turns all opportunities into 
its own substance. The vitiated nature must therefore be placed 
where it cannot pervert or denaturalize its social medium, and 
in this lies the value of such therapeutic methods as labor 
colonies. The idea of ‘‘the twofold movement of the Spirit’’ 
is further applied to an examination of Socialism and Individual- 
ism. Social and individual evolution are two aspects of the 
same fact. Just as in family life individual rights are accorded 
to the full and are found not to clash, but to combine in a fuller 
life for each of its members, so under good social institutions 
State and citizen live and develop in and through each other. 
The limits of State or municipal activity are not to be fixed 
by any conception of the abstract antagonism of society and 
the individual. The criterion of the action of the State is the 
effective freedom of its citizens. From the side of the individual 
the power of the individual’s will comes from its identification 
with a wider will; and therefore the individual can resist the 
extension of the functions of his city or State only when he 
has identified himself with a will that is yet more universal 
and the source of higher imperatives than either; in other words, 
when he resists the State for the good of the State. 

The dependence of man on society and the dependence of 
society on man are themes to which the author returns again 
and again. At present the evolution of the individual’s powers 
is hindered by the hard necessities of an imperfectly socialized 
system, and the evolution of the public good is baffled by the 
narrow views and the unsocialized wills of individuals. The re- 
former’s task is dealt with in some detail, and especial emphasis 
is laid on the fact that we must moralize social situations as 
they stand. Indications of the means by which social service 
may be made more effective in a broad and permanent way 
are scattered throughout the book; and the last chapter, from 
a series of more popular lectures, deals with them in some 
detail. 

The influence of the late Edward Caird is very marked in 
this work, and the book will be pleasing reading to those who 
have an affectionate memory of his teaching, although some 
readers may perhaps be a little suspicious of principles which 
seem sometimes to offer too facile solutions. The book shows 
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some of the weaknesses natural to books made up of lectures and 
articles prompted by some temporary purpose. There is rather 
a lack of continuity: the chapter on ‘‘The Child and Heredity”’ 
is too commonplace; and the two chapters on ‘‘Idealism and 
Politics’’ could have been omitted without loss. Nevertheless, 
the book is instinct with earnestness and should serve its purpose 
of bringing the practical man to consider principles. 


R. S. VARLEY. 
Bristol, England. 


PHILANTHROPY AND THE STATE oR Sociat Pouitics. By B. 
Kirkman Gray. Edited by Eleanor Kirkman Gray and B. L. 
Hutchins. London: P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster, 1908. Pp. x, 339. 


This work was left unfinished by the author at his death; and 
its publication in a very readable and useful volume has evi- 
dently cost much labor to the two editors. The result fully 
justifies the labor expended upon it. Gaps here and there re- 
mind us of the loss which our knowledge and judgment of social 
movements have sustained, through the interruption of the work 
of a thinker so diligent and so well informed as the late Mr. 
Gray. We are told by Miss Hutchins in her preface, that Mr. 
Gray, who had already written ‘‘A History of English Philan- 
thropy,’’ had originally designed as the title of the present work 
‘‘The Failure of Philanthropy,’’ ‘‘his experience on a mission 
in one of the poorest slums of London having convinced him of 
the utter ineffectiveness of philanthropy as a cure for the social 
wastage of the present time.’’ Further inquiry did not indeed 
make his judgment of the effectiveness of private charity, even of 
‘organized’ charity, as the sufficient remedy for social ills, any less 
severe; but it led him to recognize the relative and limited utility 
of private philanthropic enterprise in discovering the existence of 
evil conditions, and in first setting in motion the forces which may 
in time remove them. In our country, social evils have usually 
been first exposed by the agitation of private individuals, and 
private beneficence has begun the task of remedying them. But 
in one sphere after another, as these pages very forcibly demon- 
strate, public authorities have been constrained to interfere, some- 
times taking under their control the whole range of prevention 
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and remedy, sometimes working side by side with voluntary 
agencies, and sometimes contenting themselves with exercising 
control and supervision over such agencies. Generally speak- 
ing, it is only public authority that is able to expose the full 
extent of the evil, and, above all, to deal at all effectively with 
its causes. The scientific analysis of social phenomena has led 
to the recognition that the State should exist for the good of 
its members, and that one generation cannot, without treachery 
to itself and the future of the race, abandon its failures to 
their fate, or to the sporadic good will of voluntary agencies. 

We have in this book a rigorously condensed, but luminous 
and deeply instructive account of the beginnings and progress 
of philanthropic endeavor in our country, and of the gradual 
absorption of its business by the organized community. The 
spirit in which it is written is enlightened and generous, and 
the style is nowhere marred by catchwords and trite manner- 
isms. Miss Hutchins remarks very justly that ‘‘it is quite 
easy .. . to find competent students, who will turn out conscien- 
tious studies of social and economic questions, with careful 
research from original materials, and a collection of facts and 
statistics. ... What is not so common, is the philosophic insight, 
that will find the connecting link, interpret the inner relations 
and bring the many facts and details together so that they may 
have a meaning and purpose for the souls of men.”’ 

Mr. Gray combined with a gift for research and narrative a 
humane and philosophic spirit; and this book should stimulate 
many of its readers to render themselves familiar with further 
details of the movements which it relates and to strive toward 
a deeper and more life-giving philosophy of society. We can 
only wish that Mr. Gray had lived to give even more impressive 
coherence and solidity to the fine observations which make this 
work so suggestive and inspiring a monument of his labors. 

W. J. Roserts. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


THE Crisis OF LIBERALISM: NEw Issues oF Democracy. By 
J. A. Hobson. London: P. §. King & Son, 1909. Pp. xiv, 
284. 

This volume contains a collection of lectures and essays, some 
of which have previously appeared in periodicals, on current 
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political events and problems. Taken together, the two parts 
of the title represent fairly adequately the range of topics, and 
the spirit in which the author approaches them. ‘‘The Crisis of 
Liberalism,’’ in the narrower sense, by which we understand the 
issues raised between the liberal and labor parties in Great 
Britain and the House of Lords over the control of finance, is 
most explicitly dealt with in the first of the three parts into 
which the book is divided. Mr. Hobson recognizes the grave 
injustice involved in the powers invested by law and constitu- 
tional custom in an irresponsible assembly of hereditary pluto- 
erats, not to speak of the more novel claims recently advanced. 
But he exhibits with equal clearness the weak points in the 
scheme of the professedly popular parties, so far as they have 
yet formulated it. While avoiding the more commonplace argu- 
ments for second chambers, which are usually unsound his- 
torically, and which admit of no fruitful application in prac- 
tice, he points to the best reason of all why a democratic people 
should hesitate merely to curtail the powers of the House of 
Lords, while leaving our system of parliamentary government 
in other respects unchanged; namely, that the House of Com- 
mons is rapidly ceasing to be an independent organ of govern- 
ment, and becoming increasingly a puppet controlled by the 
Cabinet and the persons who work the administrative machine. 
Mr. Hobson argues for a reconstituted elective second chamber 
with limited powers; more especially, with the power, not of 
finally rejecting measures approved by the House of Commons, 
but of enforcing a referendum on the particular proposal in 
question. He gives us a full account of the establishment and 
working of the referendum in Switzerland, and brings forward 
powerful arguments in answer to the usual objections to this 
organ of popular government. I cannot, however, feel that Mr. 
Hobson has been completely successful, or that he has taken 
sufficient account of the political habits of the British people; 
and I am disposed to think that French, rather than Swiss ex- 
perience, in respect of the particular weaknesses which our par- 
liamentary government exhibits, would be found helpful. That 
the French Chambers really do control the course of legislation 
and government is the general opinion among students of French 
politics. The fourth chapter of this first part, ‘‘The Restate- 
ment of Democracy,’’ offers an ingenious and highly suggestive 
justification of popular rights as consistent with and indeed 
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arising out of the ‘organic’ nature of society ; the recognition of 
difference and inequality, of diversity of function, which the 
facts force upon us, it is argued, provide a sure and adequate 
basis for the genuine participation of all citizens in the gov- 
ernment of the state. It is, of course, easy to err in the appli- 
cation of this many-edged analogy to human society, and some 
of Mr. Hobson’s conclusions here will appear to many who sym- 
pathize with his main tendency, open to dispute. But Mr. Hob- 
son’s attempt is full of close thought and stimulating sugges- 
tion. 

The second part, ‘‘Liberalism and Socialism,’’ deals in a sys- 
tematic way with the connection between democratic ideals and 
the tendencies known as socialistic, more especially in the form 
which these tendencies assume in the proposals of liberal re- 
formers at the present day. Mr. Hobson endeavors to show 
that the realization of even political liberty and equality re- 
quires the suppression of the great industrial monopolies, and 
the recognition of the right of the State so to control the means 
of production as to secure equality of opportunity for its mem- 
bers. This endeavor to exhibit socialism as the legitimate de- 
scendant of liberalism deserves the highest praise: the argu- 
ment is throughout masterly, and represents with a force which 
few exponents of reform programs can command, the direction 
in which the best thought of the age is moving. The reconcilia- 
tion of the just claims of society and the individual, and the 
exhibition of their mutual implications, is the great task of the 
political thought and practice of the future; and to some of 
the problems involved only the spread of social thought and 
experience can provide the answer. 

The third part of the work, ‘‘Applied Democracy,’’ contains 
a number of discussions of a miscellaneous character, dealing 
with such topics as ‘‘Millionaire Endowments’’ (of univer- 
sities), ‘‘The Morality of Nations,’’ and ‘‘The Social Philosophy 
of Charity Organization.’’ Never, I should think, have the 
Whiggish ideas, represented by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, been subjected to a criticism so ruinous. A social phi- 
losophy, which loftily proclaims its independence of the economic 
origin of riches and opportunities, is exhibited in all its shal- 
lowness and futility. In another essay of this part, ‘‘ Poverty: 
Its Causes and Cure,’’ Mr. Hobson writes: ‘‘To discover, to 
assert, and to achieve the claims of economic justice, this is the 
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only radical cure for poverty ;’’ and it is this unassailable truth 
that he opposes to the futile and at bottom insincere empiricism 
of the C. O. S. ‘‘They are simply not the scientific people that 
they claim to be, for they have not learned to think straight 
against the pressure of class interests and class prejudices. Let 
them apply the reasoning by which they condemn indiscrimi- 
nate charity to all other modes of transfer of property. Let 
them accurately study the nature of economic bargains in the 
light afforded by the writings of economists. . . . The spurious 
antithesis of ‘moral’ and ‘economic’ in methods of reform they 
will [then] reject as a mere piece of rhetorical bluff, recogniz- 
ing that every well-ordered reform of economic structure is an 
expression of the moral force of the community, the ‘general 
will’ finding embodiment in some stable and serviceable form 
of social support.’’ 

The final essay, ‘‘The Task of Reconstruction,’’ deserves 
special mention in a philosophic journal, though it is difficult 
in a short space to convey an adequate notion of its contents. 
It deals with the tendency, which so strongly dominated the 
later nineteenth century, toward the dispersion, under the guise 
of ‘specialization,’ of intellectual pursuit; and points hopefully 
toward a revival of the synthetic spirit in recent years. Mr. 
Hobson characterizes this revival as ‘realistic,’ meaning that its 
dominant feature is the willingness to face facts and their con- 
sequences, in the hope of extracting from them ‘‘a practical phi- 
losophy of life, while leaving liberty for the uniqueness and 
waywardness of the individual.’’ As a criticism of the inter- 
action of social and more definitely intellectual forces this essay 
is of the utmost importance and value. 

W. J. Roserts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


DARWINISM AND MoperN Sociauism. By F. W. Headley, F.Z.S. 
London: Methuen, 1909. Pp. xv, 342. 


Mr. Headley has a whole-hearted contempt for socialism and 
makes no attempt to conceal it. His studies in history and 
natural science have convinced him that our civilization is the 
result of competition and natural selection, and he believes that 
the principles on which our society has been built up are essential 
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to its continuance and further progress. Such apparently social- 
istic organizations as the village community in India or the 
Russian mir admitted a leaven of competition, and in any case 
the world is moving steadily away from them. In large and 
complex societies like our own, collectivism would be sheer mad- 
ness, paralyzing initiative and discouraging foresight. The his- 
tory of the human race has been the history of effort, of strug- 
gle against difficulties, hardships, and enemies. Socialism is 
the philosophy of failure. The struggle for existence is a stern, 
but kindly taskmaster, coercing us into vigor and happiness. 
The strength of socialism lies in the hardships which the com- 
petitive system allows; but these hardships can be removed with- 
out throwing individualism out of the window. 

Such is the attitude of Mr. Headley. Much of what he says 
is true and many of his illustrations are sound enough. But 
one need not be a socialist to feel that the book is too cocksure, 
and that the treatment of very difficult questions, both of theory 
and practice, is somewhat superficial. Whether nature and his- 
tory are such uncompromising champions of the competitive 
principle as he asserts is a matter of opinion, and the other 
side of the story has been told with power and learning in 
Prince Kropotkin’s ‘‘Mutual Aid.’’ The volume will be useful 
to beginners as a vigorous presentation of one side in a great 
controversy ; to more advanced students it has little to offer. 


G. P. Goocu. 
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